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ArT. I. The Old Bachelor. 2 vols. 18m0o.—Baltimore. 1818. 


Paese is, we think, one charge at least, from which our Ma- 
gazine may be deemed secure—that of Hostility or prejudice 
against the literary performances of our countrymen. If we have 
sinned in relation to them, it has, we apprehend, been on the side 
of indulgence; in forgetting at times, that nearly as much mischief 
might result from the too ready gratification of our natural par- 
tialities, as from the invariable application of the severest rules ef 
eriticism. 

At the period of the formation of the national taste, there is a 
particular danger from bad modéls, and a particular exiyency, 
therefore, for a vigilant censorship. It is laudable and patriotic to 
encourage native efforts; but it is not so to spare contagious vices 
of manner; to contribute to the confirmation and propagation of 
evil habits. ‘The reprobation which is just in itself, should not be 
withheld, nor denied its most efficacious form, for a barely possible, 
or remotely contingent advantage. We find much weight of rea- 
son as well as of authority in the following remarks of Dr. John- 
son: ‘An author who does not write from necessity, places 
himself uncalled before the tribunal of criticism, and solicits fame 
at the hazard of disgrace. Dulness is not culpable in itself, but 
it may be very properly reproached when it pretends to the honours 
of wit. If bad writers were to pass without reprehension, what 
should restrain them? and upon bad writers only will censure have 
effect. All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may be con- 
sidered as useful when it rectifies error and improves judgment. 
He that refines the public taste, is a public benefactor.’ 

A doubt may be rationally entertained whether any system 
of literary animadversion, however unsparing and inexorable, 
would overawe and deter real genius or knowledge disposed to 
claim the attention of the’ public through the press. Capacity is 
seconded in most cases by the due measure of confidence, and sets 
at defiance both satire and scrutiny. We are not aware that a 
single author of promise has been stifled in the bud by the 
Edinburgh Review, and its impotency to produce this unlucky 
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consummation may be fairly inferred from the case of lord Byron. 
For one such person who may have been disheartened by the as- 
pect of that Rhadamanthean tribunal, hundreds of dunces and 
quacks have been emboldened to make free with the press, and 
hardened in their unlawful courses by the opposite scheme of 
judgment pursued in so many other quarters. 

Few reflecting minds can fail to be convinced, that to set up 
exorbitant pretensions for American literature and science, has a 
tendency to retard their real progress and check the growth of 
their external reputation. In the proportion that we overrate our- 
selves, are we liable to be undervalued abroad, and to grow slug- 
gish or fall short, at home, in the race of excellence. If we pro- 
claim ourselves contented or delighted with what scarcely reaches 
mediocrity, none among us will seek, and few comparatively will 
know it possible, to ascend beyond that point; and foreign nations 
must suspect that we are deficient in the powers, either of pro- 
duction or discrimination. These considerations are substantial 
and obvious, but the common practice implies that they have been 
disowned or overlooked. The honest expression of a belief of 
our general backwardness in the train of the muses,—the candid 
exposure of the demerits cf a particular American book, has been, 
for the most part, viewed and stigmatized as evidence of a recre- 
ant, anti-American spirit. ‘The hue and cry raised on such occa- 
sions, and still, we fear, ready to be raised in spite of the clearest 
demonstration of its injustice, has the two fold inconvenience of 
repressing all truly enlightened and instructive criticism, and mul- 
tiplying the enterprises of presumption and imposture. 

Such a strain of remark as the foregoing, might be regarded as 
of no very favourable omen for the Essays of the Old Bachelor; 
but we have meant merely to put our readers ina right way 
of thinking on a matter of some importance, and not to pre- 
pare them for a sentence of condemnation on a deservedly popu- 
lar American work. ‘The preamble may serve, perhaps, to afford 
us some protection in freely excepting, as is our design, to what 
we decm seriously exceptionable in the diction and doctrines of 
the author. We have temptations which, we must confess, we 
can scarcely withstand, to give into unqualified panegyric in this 
instance. We look with gratitude and wonder upon a gentleman 
of the bar, in whom the severest labours, and highest offices, and 

amplest emoluments, and brightest laurels of his profession, have 
not stifled the generous ambition of shining in the career of 
letters; who so far from sympathizing in the contempt or indiffe- 
rence which seems to be generally entertained among us for every 
kind of excellence notappertaining to active life, lays the chief stress 
upon the utility and dignity of literary speculation; whose mind 
has been for a long term of years exposed to the atmosphere 
of courts, and the attrition of the world of business, without 


losing any of the finer poetical qualities with which it was richly 
endowed. 
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A vein of the most delicate, and at the same time, lofty 
sentiment runs through these Essays, written, as we understand, 
but a few years ago; they discover an unabated enthusiasm, 
a youthful freshness of feeling, for whatever is admirable in the 
productions of nature and art, and especially for the grand and 
beautiful in the conceptions and expressions of the masters of 
ancient and modern literature. What fascinates us, too, is the 
invariable, earnest solicitude of the author, manifested not only 
in this work, but in his ‘ British Spy,’ to spiritualize the charac- 
ter of his countrymen; to engage them inthe noblest studies and 
habits; to mould them to that standard of perfection on which 
his thoughts and affections are so intensely fixed. It was re- 
marked of Cicero, by one of his cotemporaries—that, notwith- 
standing he prized the reputation which he had established as the 
first orator of Rome, far above every other distinction or blessing, 
he laboured strenuously and unremittingly to raise up some 
master of his art who should surpass even himself, and realize 
the perfect model figured in his imagination. The jealousy 
with which it was natural for him to contemplate the idea of a 
superior or rival, seemed to be absorbed by his passionate and gene- 
rous love and admiration of eloquence in itself, as at once the 
most sublime and beautiful result of the combined powers of the 
human mind and heart. Every reader of his rhetorical treatises, 
is likely to make the same observation concerning the fervor of his 
wishes, and the liberality of his spirit in this respect. He would 
have cheerfully forfeited his fame of preeminence, with all poste- 
rity, could he have produced that consummate orator, whose image 
perpetually occupied his fancy and fired his enthusiasm, while it 
humbled his pride. 

We do not mean to call the author of the Old Bachelor a Ci- 
cero; but it is notorious, that, in the State which claims prece- 
dence of the rest of the American confederation, in the field of 
oratory, he enjoys, if not the palm of forensic eloquence, at least, 
and deservedly, an equal share of reputation with the most bril- 
liant of its boasted models. There is, indeed, no one of his pro- 
fession, throughout the Union, with whom he may not vie as an ad- 
vocate. It is, in adverting to these circumstances, in connection 
with the anxious, restless zeal which animates all the writings of this 
gentleman, for the perfection and utmost splendour of the art of 
speaking among his countrymen, that we are reminded of the case 
of the prince of Roman orators. With a like enthusiasm and dis- 
interestedness, he labours to fashion the youth of Virginia parti- 
cularly, into patterns of oratory with whose excellence none ex- 
isting could be compared, and before whose honours his own must, 
in a great degree, fade. Of the general impressions in his favour, 
left by the essays which we are about to examine, the most lively, 
perhaps, is that of his public spiritedness; of their uniform, stu- 
died tendency to attach every reader to the cause of morality and 
knowledge. Among those impressions also, is the belief of his 
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possessing, iy regard to literature, a fine taste as well as an exqui- 
site sensibility, although he has not always carried that taste into 
his own compositions, as we shall, have occasion to remark 
more particularly. 

We do not know that aregular account of these Essays has ever 
been attempted in an American journal, and this abstinence is mat- 
ter of surprise when their extent and character are taken into consi- 
deration. ‘They are thirty-three in number; many of them are of 
considerable length, and employed about subjects of great moment 
and of general concern; they have the strongest attractions for all 
English readers; they may be considered on the whole, quite as 
creditable as any other American composition of equal bulk; they 
constitute, indeed, one of the most successful experiments which 
has been made in this department of letters, since the era of 
Johnson, notwithstanding the disadvantage of their having been 
written, as the author relates, ‘at short intervals of leisure,’ for 
the columns of a newspaper. 

Even with such humble arrangements, some degree of boldness 
was required to enter upon so beaten a track; one in which num- 
berless adventurers had utterly failed of success, as much, per- 
haps, from the satiety of the world, as from weakness or irresolu- 
tion on their part. When the Old Bachelor prosecuted his 
labours, he could not have had the encouragement to be derived 
from the recent case of the Parisian Hermit, who has shown that it 
may be still frequented with the utmost eclat, and lead to the high- 
est station of literary dignity.* The popularity acquired by the 
Old Bachelor, furnishes another stimulating example, which we see 
with infinite pleasure. ‘ It is,’ as he has remarked in the adver- 
tisement to this neat edition of his essays, ‘much to be lamented 
that this pleasing and popular mode of conveying instruction, is 
not more courted in this country.’ We concur with him too in be- 
lieving, that ‘we have many who have both the time and talents 
for such compositions, and who might do much good to others 
and credit to themselves, by devoting a few hours in each week te 
such a work.’ 

Our American essayist has thought it well to copy closely the 
most illustrious of his British predecessors, as to forms. He has 
assumed a particular disguise, which he endeavours to sustain cha- 
racteristically, and has prefixed to each of his papers a significant 
Latin motto. We do not think that he has cast his part as happily 
he might have done; nor do we much like so trite an imitation 
as the portrait drawn ‘of the person of the Old Bachelor, and the 
details given of his early history. The character of Widower, 
should, we think, have been preferred as likely to be best sup- 
ported; for, the tone of the essays, with respect to the ladies, is 
uniformly and irrepressibly that of the happiest experience in 


* We allude to the case of M. de Jouy, who has reached the French Academy 
by means of his ** LDermite de la Chausée d’ Antin.’ 
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the relations of husband and father. We would rather that such 
refined and rapturous homage, such exalted and beneficent senti- 
ments, in regard to the sex, were placed in the mouth of one who 
had lived in that hallowed union out of which ail the various grace, 
beauty, tenderness, and intelligence of the female soul can never 
be understood, nor appreciated. Alfred and Galen could as well 
have been sons as nephews, and the romantic strain of admiration 
and fondness poured forth wherever Rosalie is mentioned, would 
flow more naturally from parental affection. 

The situation of the Old Bachelor on his farm, is well conceiv- 
ed and described; but the appendage of the castle might have 
been advantageously omitted. It is extravagant, and gives an air 
of absurdity to his enthusiasm. We do not perceive that it is 
turned to any good account in the course, of the essays, and 
we regret the more pleasing association of ideas, as well as the 
greater congruity accompanying a neat, substantial farm-house, 
or a patrimonial mansion of the fashion of Virginia. A con- 
siderable degree of interest is imparted to the family-group; 
more, indeed, than belongs to the leading actors of any of the 
British classics. ‘The author has produced nothing absolutely 
new, as to character or incident, but he frequently gives occasion 
to the reflection that he would shine as a novelist. The ‘* Old 
Bachelor,’ is an engaging picture throughout. Some small part 
at least, of his own account of himself and of his position, should 
be offered to our readers. 


‘ As sensible as any one of the ridiculous habits and attachments 
which bachelors are apt to form, I have avoided them most carefully, 
and contrived to substitute something more rational in their piace. 
Hence I am not distinguished by the disgusting and loathsome neglect 
of my person, on the one hand; nor by the elaborate tidiness, formality 
and precision of my dress and appearance, on the other. My rooms 
are not polluted with the fumes of tobacco and brandy; nor my toilet 
covered with lotions and patches and powders. It is true that in the 
winter my doors are, commonly, kept shut, and my hearth clean; yet 
a servant may leave a door open for an instant, and a visiter may stir 
my fire, nay stand, and even spit, upon my hearth, without giving me 
a fever, or making me insult him by my looks. I am no spendthrift. 
The voice of the rake and reveller is never heard within my walls. 
But then, on the other hand, Iam no miser. I cannot drive a hard 
bargain against my neighbour; take advantage of his necessities, and 
build my fortunes upon his ruin. Neither can I feel myself an alien to 
the world in which 1 live. I cannot, to save a penny, shut my door 
against hospitality, my bosom against sociability, my heart against the 
brightening countenance and inspiring salute of friendship. ! fee] that 
Lama man; and nothing which touches the human family is foreign to me. 
It is true, that I have no favourite cat, nor dog, nor horse: but in heu 
of them, I have two fine boys and a girl, the orphan children of a fa- 
vourite sister. She. left them to me as a legacy—and they are the 
richest legacy that she could have bequeathed.—May heaven for ever 
bless them!’. Voi. i, p. 14-15. 
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Alfred, one of the nephews, is put to the study of the law; 
Galen, the other, to that of physic, and both are introduced from 
time to time, with good effect, as correspondents of the uncle. 
Rosalie, the niece, remains at the castle, as his ‘ ministering angel,’ 
and is invested with all the attributes of perfection which aise gusen 
the heroes of romance. She is too seraphic a vision, and the 
description of her attractions and of his feelings for her, is among 
the instances of that overcharging to which the author is con- 
stantly prone. Rosalie decorates and animates the scene, how- 
ever, and thus contributes materially to the dramatic turn of the 
composition. 

A few, only, of the papers of the Old Bachelor are of a spor- 
tive or jocular cast. He is generally didactic an:l argumentative. 
He teaches in a serious mood, the most important duties and sub- 
lime truths, and acts the indignant censor as well as the grave 
moralist. We will select from different essays, some specimens 
of his ethics, which will be found to combine solidity of sense 
and benevolence of spirit with dignity of language and aptness 
of illustration. 


‘It is but a desponding and poor-spirited account of human life, that 
Pliny, the elder, has given, and very unworthy, I think, of so great a 
philosopher. For after a mournful dirge, in which he contrasts the 
infirmities and miseries of man, with the superior advantages and en- 
joyments of brutes, he cites a sentiment which he represents as com- 
mon in his day, that it would be best for a man not to be born or to 
die quickly: and to show that these sentiments were not the capricious 
effusions of the moment, he asserts in another book, that the greatest 
blessing which God has bestowed upon men, amongst so many pains 
and troubles of life, is the power of killing themselves. How much 
more just as well as beautiful the view which Seneca has taken of the 
subject: when, after casting his eyes up to the heavens and around 
upon the earth, surveying the countless variety of objects that have 
been formed to entertain and regale us, and contemplating the high, 
and perfect capacities for enjoyment; sensual as well as intellectual, 
that have been bestowed upon man, he breaks out into the finest strain 
of eloquence, and calls upon his reader to say whether heaven has not 
provided not only for his subsistence, but even for his luxury, and that 
with the most unsparing hand, the most profuse munificence! This 
feast, however, of the senses and mind, depends for its enjoyment, like 
every other feast, on the health and appetite with which we sit down to 
it; and this health and appetite (unfortunately for us, as we manage it,) 
depends in a very great degree on ourselves. I do not pretend that 
any exertion, on our part, will always insure us a zest for this banquet; 
because sickness and sorrow, the common lot of humanity, will have 
their turn; and tinge, for a time, the whole creation with melancholy: 
but what I say is, that far the greater part of the miseries as well as 
misfortunes of which people complain, is purely and entirely their 
own work. Look at the character of those people who most frequent- 
ly make this complaint of the load of life—how rarely wiil you hear it 
from innocence and active industry? How often from indolence, dissi- 
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pation and vice? Peace must begin at home. He who receives from 
his own heart, when he first awakes in the morning, the salutation of 
an approving smi.e, will, when he rises and goes forth, see all nature 
smile around him; while the wretch, whose interrupted slumber is 
broken by the gnawings of remorse or the pangs of guilt, wili see the 
image of his own internal trouble and horror reflected from every ob- 
ject that meets his view. Vol. i. p. 41,2,3. 


‘ The very men who have most distinguished themselves by this 
opinion of the preponderance of evil, were those who seem to have 
cleaved to life with the fondest pertinacity. Thus Homer, in spite of 
poverty, blindness and misery, lingered on to a very advanced age, and 
feli at last, not by his own hand, but the reluctant hand of nature: Ovid, 
another advocate of this opinion, as might well have been expected 
from his lewd course of life, sustained the ordinary evils increased by 
exile; yet, overloaded with calamity, as he affected to think this state 
of being, like some of the lovers we meet with in the operas, he chose 
the moment of misfortune to break out into a song, and chanted away, 
to the day of his death, with so much ease, and melody and grace; and 
on subjects too, so light and airy, that it is as difficult to believe him 
sincere in his complaints, as it is to believe the lover in the opera. As 
to Pliny, although he held death to be the greatest of blessings, yet he 
practised, in this respect, all the abstinence of a philosopher; and 
fled from the eruption of Vesuvius which destroyed him, with as much 
precipitation as if he had really thought death the greatest of evils. 
Lucretius is the only advocate of that opinion who abridged his life; 
and in him, if we may believe his historians, it was not the effect of 
reason and calculation, but ot long standing and confirmed insanity. 
Vol. i. p. 48,9. 


‘ Whether science and literature increase the virtues of a nation has, 
indeed, been sometimes questioned by European writers; but ques- 
tioned rather with the view of displaying the dexterity and powers of 
the disputant in a desperate cause, than:of maintaining a position which 
he himself believed. For whether we judge by experience or the 
reason of the thing, it seems to me impossible for candour to doubt 
that the affirmative of the position is unquestionably true. Go, for in- 
stance, to those inhabitants of the southern parts of Africa, whom Bar- 
row calls Bosyesmans, and who seem to be among the lowest links, if 
not the very lowest, in the chain of the human family. Their form is 
described as scarcely human; their language as little so. Their house 
is a single skin, stretched semi-circularly on sticks of wood driven into 
the ground; under which skin they creep, make an excavation in the 
earth, like that which our hogs sometimes make under the lee of a 
fence or out-house; and in-this bed the Bosjesmar coils himself up 
and sleeps during the day. At night, he goes out to feed on the larve 
of ants or locusts; and when this resource fails, they rush down in 
troops, like a band of fierce and hungry wolves, upon the European 
settlements at the Cape, and riot on the blood and carnage of their 
flocks. If ignorance could secure an exemption from vice, these peo: 
ple have, at least, as fuir a title as any that have yet been made known 
to us by travellers. Yet they have no moral sense; no conception of 
any difference between vice and virtue; no ideas of religion of any 
kind; and almost the only marks of human intelligence which they 
give, are displayed in acts of violence and villainy; for they poisor 
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their arrows, and live, in a great measure, by plunder. The mournful, 
indolent and torpid Hottentot, is another striking example of the intimate 
union between ignorance and a total destitution of virtue—It may | think, 
be assumed as a general truth, that in proportion to their ignorance, na- 
tions are cruel, dishonest, mean and perfidious. In some instances, 
as in Otaheite, from the softness of the climate, the abundance of the 
earth, the insularity of situation and fewness of inhabitants, the charac- 
ter, instead of being fierce, is indolent, languid and voluptuous; but 
there is nothing of the option nor consequently of the merit of virtue 
among them. Their gentleness itself, like their propensity to plea- 
sure, is the effect, not of ignorance, nor selection, but of climate and 
cunstitution, an instinctive and necessary effect, and not the voluntary 
effect of virtuous choice. They form, therefore, no just exception to 
the rule, that ignorance and the destitution of virtue go hand in hand. 
So again, on the other side, it will be obvious to any one who will make 
the comparison, that in proportion as the dawn of knowledge has ad- 
vanced in any nation, such nation has emerged from the darkness 
of vice. It will be nothing against this position, to adduce individpal 
exceptions inthe Rollaandthe Coraof Marmontel and Kotzebue, or the 
Guatimozen and Pochahontas of real life. I speak of nations and not 
of individuals; and of the virtues of peace as well as those of war. I 
speak, too, of positive, active, discriminating, elective virtue; and not 
of a mere negative exemption from vice arising from climate and con- 
stitution, fram relaxation, torpor, imbecility and inanity. Vol. i. p. 
111,12,13. 

‘« Believe me, that excessive wealth is neither glory nor happiness. 
The cold and sordid wretch who thinks oniy of himself; who draws 
his head within his shell and never puts it out, but for the purposes of 
Jucre and ostentation—who leoks upon his fellow creatures not only 
without sympathy, but with arrogance and insolence, as if they were 
made to be his vassals and he was made to be their lord—as if tiey 
were formed for no other purpose than to pamper his avarice or to 
contribute to his aggrandizement—such a man may be rich, but trust 
me, that he can never be happy nor virtuous nor great. There is in 
fortune a golden mean which is the appropriate region of virtue and 
intelligence. 

‘« Be content with that; and if the horn of plenty overflow, let its 
droppings fall upon your fellow men; let them fall, like the droppings 
of honey in the wilderness, to cheer the faint and way-worn pilgrim. 
I wish you, indeed, to be distinguished; but not for your wealth; nor is 
wealth at all essential to distinction. Look at the illustrious patriots, 
philosophers and philanthropists who in various ages have blessed the 
world; was it their wealth that made them great? Where was the 
wealth of Aristides, of Socrates, of Plato, of Epaminondas, of Fabri- 
cius, of Cincinnatus, and a countless host upon the rolls of fame! Their 
wealth was in the mind and in the heart. Those are the treasures by 
which they have been immortalized, and such alone are the treasures 
that are worth a serious struggle.” Vol. 1. p. 156,7. 


‘ Every day’s observation and experience confirm my convictions, 
that some moral stimulus to the public mind is wanted, which I may 
at least aid in applying. Even in a political sg of view the necessity 
for such a stimulus is daily increasing—for in a country and under a 
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government like this, the foditical condition of the people must ever 
depend upon their mora/ and intellectual. Circumstances peculiarly 
fortunate have hitherto cherished and supported among us, such prin- 
ciples of rational liberty as have conducted this nation to unexampled 
prosperity. But those circumstances are now ceasing to have much 
influence, and in our very prosperity is to be found the principle of our 
decay. In the progress of civilization itself, there are some causes 
operating to weaken the love of liberty and to render men indifferent 
to political changes. How much greater force, then, must those causes 
acquire, when civilization is accompanied by a wealth, increasing so 
rapidly as to outstrip every other active principle that can influence the 
human mind? And what have we to counteract them? How are we to 
oppose the vice and corruption that sudden riches bring along with 
them? How are we to stimulate men to exertion, on whom the love 
of ease and property has laid fast hold? What equivalents shall we 
offer them, if an opposition to tyranny should ever become necessary, 
for hazarding their possessions, their luxuries, their numerous indul- 
gencies, and multiplied enjoyments, in the pursuit of what they would 
probably denominate a “haggard phantom: We may call upon the 
honoured names of patriotism and of freedom as much as we please. 
They are deaf and cannot hear. We may attempt to rouse them by 
appealing to the example of their illustrious forefathers—but their 
forefathers were a poor and hardy race; had, unlike themselves, little 
to lose and much to gain—and their example will of course be disre- 
garded. We have in truth from this class little to hope, and as the 
elass itself is becoming every day more numerous and powerful, a 
greater necessity exists for working on the materials that remain. In 
the great body of the peopte, if they are frofierly instructed, we shall 
I confidently hope, find a countervailing power: but until then, so far 
from affording a ground for consolation, they furnish reason for despair. 
Usurpation can have no better instruments, than the wealthy who are 
indisposed to any change, and the ignorant who are unconscious and of 
course indifferent to all. Hence arises the duty, paramount almost to 
every other, of stirring and exciting the public mind, through the means 
of the press, of disseminating correct principles and just opinions—and 
thereby of finally raising up so many enlightened friends to liberty, that 
the pressure of any interested class in the community can neverthereafter 
disturb it. From such a duty, no citizen of this country should lightly 
depart.’ Vol. ii. p. 85,6,7. 

The philosophy of these essays is every where amiable and ex- 
hilarating; of that heart-bred and mellowed character, which is so 
congenial with our better nature, and conducive to our true hap- 
piness. It may be exemplified by the following quotations, in the 
first of which the Old Bachelor refers to an assemblage of college 
students at his castle. 

‘ At the signal of Alfred, his young friends bounded in; and, in an 


instant, the castle, so long silent and desolate, was all gratulation, life 
and bustle. 

‘ As to me it seemed as if my youth were renewed. I listened to 
the little adventures of these young wags on the road, with all the tip- 
toe spirit and glee with which they were related; enjoyed with the 
quickest zest, all their wit and repartee; quaffed my glass of wine, after 

VOL. XII. 35 
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supper, with more heart-felt hilarity than I had done ior forty years 
before; told my story in turn, and in short laughed as loudly and made 
as much noise as the wildest dog among them. But our cheerfulness 
was all that of nature and of the heart. My young visiters were all 
gentlemen. Their gayety and even volatility became them. It was the 
combined result of high health, conscious virtue, mutual attachment 
and confidence, that unexperienced, credulous, captivating innocence, 
that keeps suspicion ata distance; and that high-bounding hope and 
throbbing expectation, with which genius looks forward to the great 
world on which it is just about to enter. Vol. ii. p. 53,4. 


‘I never see a heavy fall of snow, like that which I have been, now, 
observing, through my window, for several hours, without feeling an 
instinctive flow and gayety of spirits. This is, probably, the effect of 
an early association of ideas, which the mind still makes without my 
perceiving it. For in my young days a snow was the constant signal 
for an hundred different delightful amusements: amusements, which 
are now nearly out of use, perhaps, from the much greater inirequen- 
cy of the inviting cause. 


‘It was during the fall itself of a cold and driving snow, while the 
whole creation without was shivering and shrinking from the blast and 
drift, and filling the air with their many-toned expression of their suf- 
ferings, that the highest interest was excited in all who were capable of 
feeling and reflecting. It was then while the flocks and herds were 
driven to their folds and stalls, and the wind was neard to whistle on the 
outside of those walls which it could not pierce, that we became sensi- 
ble of the superior intelligence of man, and learned to appreciate a 
thousand conveniences and comforts which that intelligence had spread 
around him. 


‘Then, too, it was with the family drawn together, at night in a 
friendly circle, around the blazing and cheerful hearth, with a brown 
mug of that simple, rural beverage, the juice of the apple, placed be- 
fore them—that I first learned to estimate the social character of man, 
and tasted the pure charms of virtuous and instructive conversation. 
Such was the time for innocence to come forth, without blush or tre- 
mour, and show her thoughts; for strong, uncultured sense to exnibit 
his inuscles; and for rural learning to open its legendary lore. Vol. 1. 
p+ 200,1. 


‘I thank Heaven for no earthly blessing more than for this; that I was 
born with an equal and contented mind. It is incalculable from how 
much disappointment and vexation and misery, this single trait of cha- 
racter has saved me. Neither plodding avarice, nor wounded pride, 
nor scheming ambition ever piste one thorn in my pillow, or trou- 
bled for an instant, that sweet and careless repose, that nightly sheds 
its poppies around my head. I thank Heaven too, that my native 
equanimity has been so happily exempted from disturbance by ex- 
traneous circumstances; that | have never experienced either that 
pang of poverty which is, on all hands, admitted to be so dangerous to 
virtue, nor the equally dangerous impulse of redundant wealth. If I 
have been obscure, I have “nevertheless been happy; at least, as much 
so as an Oid Bachelor can be. Satisfied with the private station in 
which I was born, I have endeavoured, to the utmost of my ability, to 
discharge the duties of it, and have never envied either Woolsey his 
dangerous honours, or Dives his damning gold. I take no credit to 
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myself for these advantages; the orderly current of my blood and the 
happy mediocrity of my fortune are, alike, the free unmerited boon of 
Heaven.’ Vol.i. p. 143,4. : 

At times he wings a loftier flight, and may be said to stretch his 
pinions and support himself majestically. The passage which we 
are about to transcribe, is a specimen of magnificent amplification, 
calculated,—as are very many parts of the writings, and we might 
add, most of the forensic speeches of the author,—to recall Cicero’s 
description of a truly eloquent man—‘ qui mirabilius et magnifi- 
centius augere posset atque ornare que vellet, &c. 

‘It was a pleasant evening in the month of May; and my sweet child, 
my Rosalie, and I had sauntered up to the castle’s top to enjoy the 
breeze that played around it, and to admire the unclouded firmament 
that glowed and sparkled, with unusual lustre, from pole to pole. The 
atmosphere was in its purest and finest state for vision; the milky way 
was distinctly developed throughout its whole extent; every planet and 
every star above the horizon, however near and brilliant, or distant and 
faint, lent its lambent light, or twinkling ray, to give variety and beauty 
to the hemisphere; while the round, bright moon (so distinctly defined 
were the lines of her figure, and so clearly visible even the rotundity of 
her form,) seemed to hang off from the azure vault, suspended in mid- 
way air; or stooping forward from the firmament her fair and radiant 
face, as if to court and return our gaze. 

‘We amused ourselves for sometime in observing, through a tele- 
scope, the planet Jupiter, sailing in silent majesty, with his squadron of 
satellites, along the vast ocean of space between us and the fixed stars; 
and admired the felicity of that design by which those distant bodies 
had been parcelled out and arranged into constellations; so as to have 
served not only for beacons for the ancient navigator, but as it were for 
landmarks to astronomers at this day, enabling them, although in dif- 
ferent countries, to indicate to each other, with ease, the place and mo- 
tion of those planets, comets, and magnificent meteors which inhabit, 
revolve and play in the intermediate space. 

‘We recalled and dweit with delight on the rise and progress of the 
science of astronomy; on that series of astonishing discoveries, through 
successive ages, which display, in so strong a light, the force and reach 
of the human mind; and on those bold conjectures and sublime reveries 
which seem to tower even to the confines of divinity, and denote the 
high destiny to which mortals tend. That thought, for instance, which 
is said to have been first started by P'ythagoras, and which modern as-: 
tronomers approve; that the stars which we call fixed, although they 
appear to us to be nothing more than large spangles of various sizes, 
glittering on the same concave surface, are, nevertheless, bodies as 
large as our sun, shining, like him, with original and not reflected light, 
placed at incalculable distances asunder, and each star the solar centre 
of a system of planets, which revolve around it, as the planets belong- 
ing to our system do around our sun; that this is not only the case with 
all the stars in the firmament which our eyes discern, or telescopes 
have brought within the sphere of our vision, but according to the mo- 
dern improvements of this thought, that there are probably other stars 
whose light has not yet reached us, although light moves with a velocity, 
a million times greater than that of a cannon ball;—that tose luminous 
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appearances which we observe in the firmament, like flakes of thin 
white cloud, are windows, as it were, which open to other firmaments, 
far, far beyond the ken of human eye, or the power of optical instru- 
ments, lighted up, like ours, with hosts of stars or suns; that this 
scheme goes on through infinite space, which 1s filled with thou- 
sands upon thousands of those suns, attended by ten thousand times 
ten thousand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular and har- 
monious, invariably keeping the paths prescribed to them; and these 
worlds peopled with “ myriads of intelligent beings:”” One would think, 
that this conception, thus extended, would be bold enough to satisfy the 
whole enterprise of the human imagination. But what an accession of 
magnificence and glory does doctor Herschel! superadd to it, when, in- 
stead of supposing all those suns fixed, and the motion confined to their 
respective planets, he loosens those multitudinous suns, themselves, 
from their stations, sets them all into motion with their splendid reti- 
nue of planets and satellites, and imagines them, thus attended, to per- 
form a stupendous revolution; system above system, around some 
grander, unknown centre, somewhere in the boundless abyss of space! 
—And when, carrying on the process, you suppose even that centre 
itself not stationary, but, also counterpoised by other masses in the 
immensity of space, with which attended by their accumulated trains of 
‘« Planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken, through the void immense,” 

it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding in their vast career, some 
other centre still more remote and more stupendous—which, in its 
turn—*“ You overwhelm me,” cried Rosalie, as I was labouring to pur- 
sue the immense contatenation;—“ my mind is bewildered and lost in 
the effort to follow you, and finds no point on which to rest its weary 
wing.”— Yet there is a point, my dear Rosalie; THE THRONE OF THE 
MOST HIGH: Imagine ¢hat, the ultimate centre, to which this vast and 
inconceivably magnificent and august apparatus is attached, and around 
which it is continually revolving. O! what a spectacie for the cherubim 
and seraphim, and the spirits of the just, made perfect, who dwell on 
the right hand of that throne, if, as may be and probably is the case, their 
cyes are permitted to pierce through the whole and take in all its order, 
beauty, sublimity and glory at one glance, and their ears to distinguish 
that celestial harmony, unheard by us, with which those vast ¢lobes, as 
they roll on in their respective orbits, continually hymn their great 
Creator’s praise.”’ Vol. i. p. 46, 7, 8 9, 50. 

In the twelfth number of the Essays, the author takes occasion 
to state his main object in the following terms. ‘ The most im- 
portant function which the Old Bachelor proposes to himself, is to 
endeavour to awaken the taste of the body of the people for lite- 
rary attainments; t¢ make them sensible of the fallen state of intel- 
lect in our country, compared with the age even of the revolu- 
tionary war, to excite thereby the emulation of the rising race, 
&c.’ In another place he says, ‘ my purpose is to serve and not 
to flatter my countrymen. I wish to stimulate them to g generous 
competition with their forefathers in those great qualities which 
exalt, &c.; but no effect of this sort can be hoped on their part, 
unless they shall themselves be brought to make the comparison 
frankly, and to feel and acknowledge their inferiority. ‘The man, 
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therefore, who exposes our false pretensions, forces upon us an 
useful, although not a pleasing conviction, and in showing us that 
we are nothing compared to the standard of revolutionary excel- 
lence, he puts us on aspiring to an equality with that illustrious mo- 
del.’ In pursuance of these views, our author seems to think that 
he cannot recur too often, nor too vehemently, to the topic of the 
degeneracy of the present race of Americans, and the glory of the 
last. His light and shadow are in the widest extreme: we have but 
an alternation of tints the most dazzling or sombre, which the live- 
liest fancy, transported with admiration or disdain, could be con- 
ceived to yield. The style of the Old Bachelor here is truly that, 
or much more than that, of which we read in Cicero— vehemen- 
tius quoddam dicendi genus, quo rei dignitatem et amplitudinem, 
vel indignitatem et atrocitatem, pondere verborum et enumera- 
tione circumstantiarum demonstramus.’ We account for the ex- 
aggeration of his tone,—which certainly far exceeds the most em- 
phatic which the subject could be, with any degree of speciousness, 
alleged to deserve, or the cause to require,—by his generous ea- 
gerness to attain his patriotic ends, and that inveterate habit of 
hyperbolical representation, at which we have already glanced. 
Almost any writer, indeed, who, among various objects of his re- 
gard, is full of anxiety for particular ones, will, insensibly, go to 
immodeiate lengths, and press them with his utmost power of 
stating and colouring. If his heart and his imagination are warm, 
he will be apt, whatever may be his ordinary sagacity and judg- 
ment, to go much beyond the exigencies of the case. Allowances of 
this kind are obviously due to the Old Bachelor, and his intentions 
could scarcely at any time have been mistaken; but we are still 
surprised that he was not, in the season of party violence, formal- 
ly denounced and den&tionalized by the newspapers, for his invi- 
dious contrasts. We have known of many a hot pursuit, where the 
liberties taken with the self-complacency of this generation, were 
far less exorbitant and provoking in themselves. The following 
extracts will furnish an idea of his boldness, while they cannot fail 
to be read with interest on others accounts. 


‘ Together with public spirit, peace has extinguished the capacity for 
public service. The genius of this country, civil and military, is gone. 
Say that you have a war to-morrew, where have you a general to com- 
mand your forces'—~Pause and put this question to yourselves?— 
Washington is no more—and the satellites that played around that 
great luminary, have set with him for ever. Where is there a genius 
fit to preside over your armies; to guide the car and aim the bolt of 
war? I speak not of honest dolts, of “ carpet-knights,” nor men of 
dubious integrity—but of a great and glorious chieftain, fitted to con- 
centrate the affections, the respect and confidence of this country, to 
look over the wide theatre of war and arrange and control all its vast 
results!—Have you such an one? 

‘ Perhaps it may be said, that the talents of this country have not 
since the revolution been invited to war:—that genius of that sort, if it 


really exist, has had no opportunity of showing itself:—In answer, tell me 
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then in what the genius of the country does now show itself? If you 
have had no war, you have had peace and government. Exhibit the 
samples of your talents of this sort. Where are your poets, your ora- 
tors; where are your statesmen!—lI ask again where are they‘—You 
cast your eyes to congress:—alas! what do you behold?—See you 
among them a Franklin, a Jefferson, a Madison, a Jay, a Hamilton!— 
What can be more humiliating than such a contrast? 

‘ My position, however, is that this decline of talents was by no means 
a necessary consequence of peace. The fathers of the revolution were 
guilty only of Hannibal’s oversight: they did not make every ad- 
vantage of their victory which they might have done. 


‘ They should have trained their children to virtuous hardihood, and 
martial glory, as well as to policy and literature. Instead of this they 
left them to hatch and breed like cankers under the broad wing of luxu- 
rious peace; and they are now little better than blotches upon the fair 
face of nature—reptile mice, when they should be rampant lions; light 
and gaudy butterflies, when they should be towering and thunder-bearing 
eagles. Vol.i. p. 72. 

‘In population, in wealth, in physical resources of every description, 
Virginia has rapidly progressed—but her moral course seems to be 
retrograde. The assertion is neither uncandid nor harsh: it is not even 
my own: I only reverberate acry which resounds on all sides. Dege- 
neracy, political, forensic, scientific, is every where a subject of la- 
mentation. Vol. i. p. 129. 


‘Look at the remains of our revolutionary worthies—these plain, 
honest, hardy sons of valour and virtue—and compare them with “ the 
silken, ducking observants” of the present day. Is there not as much 
difference between them as there was between the cotemporaries of 
Fabricius and those of Pompey at Rome; between the frugal simpli- 
city and incorruptible honour which marked the first ages of that great 
republic, and the degeneracy which debased and ruined it, after con- 
quest had poured upon the banks of the Tiber the splendours and 
luxuries of vanquished Asia. Vol. i. p. 202. 


‘Such were your ancestors.—Yes! dignity, firmness and wisdom 
were, indeed, their attributes. No adverse chance of war, no depth of 
political misfortune, could impair for a moment, the erect and noble 
dignity of their characters. No perils could daunt their courage; no 
hardships, however severe and protracted, could shake their constan- 
cy and firmness. No ministerial sophistry could entangle, no insidi- 
ous show of friendship could beguile that wisdom which was for ever 
awake, and whose strong and steady light penetrated and scattered 
even the darkness of futurity. And how, think you, did they 
attain this eminence? how did they merit this glorious eulogy of lord 
Chatham? Not—trust me—not by giving up the prime and flower of 


life to indolence and foliy; not by listening in their youth to the syren, 


song of sloth and pleasure, and thus permitting the divine faculties of 
the mind to be degraded and brutalized. O! no: widely different was 
their course. Day after day, and night after night, they kept the holy 
vigil of study and meditation. If they did not, like Pythagoras, De- 
mocritus and Plato, explore the remotest extremities of the globe in 
quest of knowledge, they retraced, however, the whole route and 
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travel of the human mind; pursued those who had gone before them 
into every nook and corner of literary adventure, unwound all the 
mazes of learning and discovery, and followed the towering wing of 
genius into whatever region of science it shot its bold and daring light. 
Vol. i. p. 231,2. 


‘Illustrious men! Immortal patriots! Where are ye now and who 
are your successors!!—lIt is true, indeed, that a few, alas! a very few, 
of our revolutionary planets still hang above the western horizon!— 
Vol. i. p. 233. 


‘Of those characters of the revolution who are no more, I will se- 
lect only a few, and giving to the reader the whole post-revolutionary, 
American world, I will ask him for their equals, &c..... Were 
not these men, giants in mind and heroism? Compared with them, 
what is the present generation, but a puny race of dwarfs and pigmies? 
If the comparison by individuals shall be thought not a fair one, look 
at them in bodies. Compare, in the first place, your state legislature 
now, with what it was during the revolution, &c. .... The reader, 
however, may be of the opinion suggested some years ago by an es- 
Sayist in the Enquirer, that our state legislature is not a fair specimen 
of the talents of the state; because those talents have been taken away 
from us by the stronger attraction of the federal legislature. Let us 
go, then, to the federal legislature itself, and look there for the talents 
thus removed from us;—and let us compare that body with the old 
continental or revolutionary congress. Comparing them as bodies, 
there is no other way to decide between them than by their acts. Talk, 
if you please, of the difficulties in which the present congress is placed; 
make every allowance for these difficulties, but, then, remember those 
greater difficulties which the old congress had to encounter. Compare 
the resources of the country at those two periods, in men, money, arms 
and ammunition. These words roll easily from our lips: but remem- 
ber what they mean; and make the comparison fairly. I am not cen- 
suring the pacific course of our congress. I have nothing to do with 
politics. I say only, that the difficulties with which they are surround- 
ed ought to weigh nothing in their favour, when a comparison is made 
between their talents for government and those of the fathers of the 
revolution; because the old congress were environed by difficulties still 
greater. .... When you consider,” said lord Chatham, speak- 
ing of the Americans of his day, “ the dignity, the firmness, and the 
wisdom with which the Americans have acted, you cannot but respect 
their cause.” Bring this portrait to the present time, and see how well 
it fits. Dicniry, rirmness and wispom!!””—I have no disposition to 
press the comparison. Vol. ii. p. 34,5,6,7. 

‘In the old Congress no man opened his lips but to ask or give in- 
formation for the public geod; and no man who was capable of throw- 
ing the faintest light upon the subject, shrank from a debate in which 
he was sure of being treated with politeness and respect.—lIs this the 
case at present? Here again I leave the comparison to the reader: It 
will be for him to say whether our manners as well as our minds have 
not most wofully degenerated:—And whether, in all that respects pub- 
lic character, we do not, like Pompey in my motto, 7ow stand the sha- 
dow, merely, of a name once great. 
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¢ How far the old Congress surpassed us in energy of intellect as well 
as grandeur of soul, may be seen by their various reports, resolutions, 
memorials, remonstrances, petitions, declarations, and statutes; these 
evidences of their character still live and will for ever live, while the 
name of liberty shall be dear in any corner of the globe. 

‘It is impossible to read those compositions without being struck 
with the dignity of action, and Herculean strength with which the whole 
subject is grasped; and the beautiful simplicity, and, at the same time, 
irresistible conviction with which the argument is evolved. The mag- 
nanimity of sentiment which breathes throughout them, corresponds, 
in every part, with the force and greatness of iateliect which conducts 
the argument; forming together a tout ensemédle, certainly not surpass- 
ed, if equalled by any productions on earth. No family ought to be 
without these state papers; more especially those families in which 
there are children growing up. A greater part of those papers have 
been collected ina manual called Zhe Remembrancer. Vol. ii. p. 39. 


‘It is obvious that those men read more, and thought much more 
than their descendants. Their preparation for public life was on a far 
ereater scale. Their minds were enlarged by the contemplation of 
subjects, and invigorated by the pursuit of studies of which we seem 
now to have lost sight entirely. And they entered upon business with 
an intimate knowledge of every consideration which belonged to it, 
gained by labour; the place of which their children seem to expect to 
supply dy inspiration: — Our great misfortune is, that narrow and con- 
tracted preparations for public life have become so strongly fastened 
upon us by the fashion and practice of the day, that no one lifts his 
mind to any other course. Look, for example, at that profession from 
which you draw almost all your great officers—your presidents, gover- 
nors, judges, and statesmen. I mean the profession of law. Let me first 
show you how a young man ought to be prepared for this profession, 
according to the opinion of lord Mansfield, than whom, no man that 
ever lived was better qualified to judge. Vol. ii. p. 41, 2. 


‘Who does not recognise in this plan of forensic preparation the 
mind of a master, who well knew, and had himself travelled this road 
to greatness? From this noble route, by which alone great men can be 
made, turn to the preparation for the bar which is practised in this 
state— Blackstone and the Virginia laws, now and then Coke upon 
Littleton, and a few Reporters, make the whole snail’s race of our 
young Virginia lawyers. Yet these young men, thus crude, and spoil- 
ed, and crippled, are in a few years returned from their counties to the 
General Assembly—for the solemn and important function of making 
laws for the commonwealth.—In a few years they go to Congress—and 
when the illustrious remains of the revolution shall leave us, such alone 
are to be the men who are to be our presidents, and law-givers!— With 
what foreign nation shall we then be prepared to cope? Vol. ii. p. 44. 


‘At twenty-one my young countrymen imagine they are, whether 
qualified or not, to enter the great world, and embark on the tempes- 
tuous ocean of life. The habits, manners, and pursuits of youth are to 
be laid down, and the port and dignity, and employments of manhood 
to be assumed. The period of education and study is now thought to 
be over; their end attained—and nothing wanting but to engage in the 
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active avocations of some profession, which in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred closes the prospect to further improvement. Nor is this all: 
for most unfortunately every young man of the least promise among 
us, is either prompted by his own vanity and misguided ambition, or 
urged by the solicitations of his ill-judged friends, to become at this 
critical period of his life, a candidate for legislative honours—I will 
say nothing of the time that is lost in this pursuit, or of the immoral 
and degrading arts commonly employed to crown it with success. The 
pernicious influence of the electioneering system upon those who prac- 
tise it and those upon whom it is practised, requires a more serious 
and distinct consideration than any I can now bestow upon it. J will 
suppose the young candidate installed into his new dignity—which he 
has attained by honourable means—without debasing himself, or cor- 
rupting others. Is there any thing in his situation to compensate him 
for the many sacrifices he is forced to make? Our legislative halls are 
no longer schools for wisdom or eloquence—nothing especially can be 
more unlike a convocation of sages and orators, than the local assem- 
blies inthe several states—When a great crisis, indeed, calls for ex- 
traordinary exertion, talents flock to the theatre where they are requir- 
ed. But in ordinary times, and in the usual routine of duty, the business 
of local legislation is as insipid as the active men who transact it, are 
unimproving.—The division of a county, the opening of a road, the 
granting a divorce, or the establishment of a new bank, are certainly not 
the questions upon which the mind of a young man should for several 
months in the year, be exclusively employed: Nor are the debates up- 
on these topics, often prompted by local prejudices, and conducted with 
intemperate zeal, precisely the oracles to which, for that length of time, 
he ought to listen. 

The only effect which such a discipline can have, is, to narrow and 
prejudice the mind, to magnify trifling things into importance, to erase 
the few lessons of political wisdom he may chance to have learnt, and 
to render him an ignorant, pert, and frothy politician, instead of a pro- 
found and enlightened statesman. Vol. ii. p. 93, 4, 5. 

*< 


From all this, and a great deal more of the same purport, to be 
found in the Essays, a stranger might conclude that we are, in- 
deed, ‘ nothing compared to the standard of revolutionary excel- 
lence,’ and that we truly exhibit ‘ the phenomenon of a young peo- 
ple experiencing the decrepitude of age, before they attained ma- 
turity.’ But it must not be imagined that our author, when he thus 
upbraided and disparaged his coevals of Virginia particularly, could 
be deliberately of opinion that their demerits were so great, or the 
prospects of the country so fearfully overcast. Nor can we sup- 
pose that he believed the men of the revolution, august and accom- 
plished as they were, to have been all that he has made them by 
contradistinction, In one of the Essays, he has himself turnished. 
an explanation of the apparent superiority of the revolutionary 
race at large. * Our revolution called forth latent energies. It is 
during such a crisis, that superior men became conscious of their 
native powers, and displayed them to advantage. A revolution 
always produces what we may term an eruption of talents. The 
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commotion of the moment communicates itself to all indiv iduals, 
renders them useful, necessary, and places each of them in his 
proper station.’ 

It is paying a poor compliment to our republican institutions, 
to assert that we have, since the period at which we substitute d 
them for monarchical government, degenerated in spirit, intellect, 
morals, and manners. During the late war with England, when the 
occasion called for energy and ability, these were found to prevail, 
and ready to be exerted, in a degree and extent fully adequate. As 
we do not believe that the deteriorating causes, such as the increase 
of wealth and luxury, the contention for public honours and offices, 
the influx of foreigners, can have proved so far efficient as to have 
counteracted the opposite tendency of the republican system, we 
have no doubt but that the qualities necessary for a great crisis, are 
more general with the Americans o: : the present day, ain they were 
with those of the first years of the revolution. Although we may 
not possess Washingtons and Franklins, there is, proportionably : 
throughout the nation, an ampler fund of intelligence and resolution 
for council; there are more men who could as speedily be convert- 
ed into skilful commanders for the field; more who could furnish 
statepapers of equal excellence with the collection which the Old 
Bachelor so justly celebrates. Education is now more diffusive, 
and carried higher, with the bulk of the people, than it was at the 
era of the revolution; they are not only further initiated, but are 
more enlightened as to their rights of every description, and have 
stronger inducements to maintain those rights; they are certainly 
not less vigorous either in body or mind. As to simplicity and 
frugality, it is in the great cities ‘only that these virtues have ceased 
to flourish, w here, as an indemnity, the arts and sciences, the prin- 
ciples and institutions of philanthropy, which contribute to the 
perfection of national character, have made considerable progress. 

There were scattered through the colonies members of the 
learned professions, planters, and officers of the royal government, 
who had been educated abroad,—who cultivated letters and phi- 
losophy with a keen relish, and on a comprehensive scale. Se- 


-veral of the revolutionary leaders belonged to this class, and we 


cannot now, perhaps, boast of public characters of exactly the 
same description; so profound in their studies, so refined in ‘their 
sentiments, so finished in their style of expression. But, though 
the education of a few among our forefathers may have been 
more complete, we are much more generally instructed in the 
higher branches of knowledge; we have a far greater number 
ef seminaries of learning, of more regular structure; books are 
more within our reach; facilities of every kind are indefinitely 
multiplied. At this moment, numbers of our youth are, to use a 
phrase of our author, * retracing the whole route and travel of the 
human mind,’ in the universities, schools, and capitals of Eu- 
rope, and receiving lights which have broken forth only in these 
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later years. Looking to this circumstance, to the multitudes that 
frequent our colleges at home, and to the spreading regard for 
science, we feel authorised to predict that the rising generation 
will equal ‘the standard of revolutionary excellence,’ at least in 
copiousness and solidity of information, in depth and accuracy of 
thinking, in the arts of composition, and the graces of polished 
life. Why, under the excitement of a great emergency, they should 
prove deficient in dignity of sentiment, force of resolution, vigour 
and propriety of exertion, 1s not easily perceived. It is contrary 
to the Old Bachelor’s own theory with respect to science and 
literature, that the wider diffusion, and more systematic pursuit of 
them be supposed detrimental to the moral energies of a people. 
And the imputation of such an influence to the increase of com- 
merce, as commerce is pursued, or of wealth, as wealth is ac- 
quired and distributed in this country, appears to us unphilosophi- 
cal;—alike unsupported by reason and experience. This point, 
however, would exact more space in the examination of it than 
we can at present afford. 

In the foregoing observations, we have had in view the whole 
United States; but our author refers often to Virginia alone, and 
it is from the condition of things there, that his general impres- 
sions appear to have been taken. We agree with him thus far,— 
that education is not any where anong us, so perfect as it might 
be, either in the scheme of studies, or.the moral discipline; and 
we must presume from his representations, even after a liberal 
discount for rhetorical flourishes, that it is on a miserable footing 
in Virginia. He dwells, with great earnestness, upon the various 
phases and mischiefs of the evil, and communicates fully his ideas 
on the subject of education in general. These are for the most 
part, correct, striking, and finely developed. We give our hearty 
assent to all that he urges with respect to the culture of the female 
mind, and we admire not a little, the letters signed John True- 
name, as contrived with much ingenuity for their two-fold pur- 
pose, and replete with good sense, delicate humour, and natural 
feeling, 

But we can never admit the opinions advanced in the twenty- 
eighth number, concerning the inexpediency or inefficacy of all 
great public institutions in the shape of endowed universities and 
colleges. We were not prepared for such opinions from the Old 
Bachelor, by the following passage of the twelfth number, in which 
he gives an account of the tenor of what he had written on the 
the subject of education. ‘I take a candid, impartial view, of 
those schools which private exertions have raised, and which pri- 
vate patronage supports. I examine their defects, and demonstrate 


from the very nature of things, the utter impossibility of such es- 


fablishments presenting to our youth, a regular, systematic, and 
sufficiently wide range of instruction.’ 

The arguments employed in the twenty-eighth number against 
public foundations for tuition are, in substance, the objections 
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made specially to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge by 
Adam Smith and the Edinburgh Review. The papers of that 
Review concerning the Oxford edition of Strabo and Edgeworth’s 
Professional education, and the second article of the first chapter 
of the fifth book of the Wealth of Nations, are evidently the 
sources of most of our author’s notions on the subject: And, doubt- 
less, he would not have put them forth, had he ever perused the 
several expositions and vindications of the true character and 
course of studies of those seats of learning, which have been since 
published, particularly the ‘ Oxford Replies,’ m which the Scotish 
reviewers are refuted with equal strength ot reasoning and elegance 
of diction. We do not mean to undertake here the defence of 
Mr. Barlow’s plan of a National University, which the Old Bache- 
lor chiefly assails; nor do we propose to discuss the main question; 
but we think it adviscable to make a few loose remarks of a ge- 
neral nature, and to notice some errors of fact into which he 
seems to have fallen. 

In the first place, it is unfair and illogical to argue from the 
inconveniences or disappointments which may have been found te 
attend institutions formed in the dark ages upon the principles and 
prejudices of those ages, organized with a view to particular, ec- 
clesiastical ends, and fettered with a multitude of gothic regulations 
and statutes. If universities so constituted, were slow to abandon 
exploded errors, and to recognize new modes of philosophising, 
it does not follow that the like would happen with the great col- 
leges we might now construct, of which the arrangement must 
necessarily be conformable to the liberal spirit, sturdy reason, and 
mature experience of the age. In the present state of knowledge, 
it is difficult to conceive what discoveries or improvements could 
be made, which such establishments would have an interest or in- 
clination to reject; which they would not, indeed, be eager to ap- 
propriate and advance. 

Again: although the absolute governments of Europe may have 
made learned societies and corporations the conduits of their fa- 
vourite doctrines, and those bodies may have leaned to the side of 
power and prerogative against the people, general circumstances 
are so different in this country, that it is obvious nothing similar 
could oceur. With whatever share of the management of a uni- 
versity the federal executive, or that of a state, might be invested, 
we must still hold it impossible he should succeed 1n warping such 
an institution to any sinister purposes of his own, when we consi- 
der his general official responsibility , the vigilance of republican j jea- 
lousy, the American spirit of independence, and the justness and 
force of public opinion. It is this opinion, ever active and irre- 
sistible, the watchfulness of rival institutions, and the ambition 
of fame, besides the supervision of authority, which would pre- 
vent remissness on the part of the professors, although their chairs 
should be so endowed as to furnish an ample subsistence. But 
it would not be necessary that they should be made entirely in- 
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dependent on their hearers; that the situation of a professor 
should be a fixed station, which no exertion could render more 
lucrative. Let enough be assigned to each chair to shield the occ: - 
pant from want; to compensate him for the risk he incurs in the 
outset; and let him look for further emolument to his class, and. 
he will have the same stimulus as the private teacher for unre- 
mitting exertion, added to the incitement of acting on a public 
and more exalted theatre; he will equally find his account in keep- 
ing up with the march of science, and adopting all improvements 
without delay. In short, in*the case either of a great national 
institute or of state universities, most of the dangers announced 
must prove imaginary; the apprehensible evils might be easily ob- 
viated, and the universally acknowledged and precious uses of 
such institutions secured almost without alloy. 

We are told by the Old Bachelor, that in the progress of s0- 
ciety, funds for collegiate establishments will no doubt be accu- 
mulated, when their benefits are evident and a necessity for them 
felt, independently of government; that ‘the rich who have funds, 
will, whenever they are strongly impressed with the necessity of 
it, either by associations or otherwise, provide proper seminaries 
for the education of their offspring.’ ‘These allegations are cer- 
tainly at war with all experience, and especially with that of Vir- 
ginia, where, as our author bitterly complains, but one considera- 
ble public school exists, and this founded by an English mo- 
narch. Notwithstanding the extent of private opulence in that 
state, and the serious inconveniences and disadvantages so long 
suffered from the absence of establishments, ‘ presenting a regular, 
systematic, wide range of instruction; it is the government which 
has finally been compelled to undertake them, and provide means 
for their support. We consider it as fortunate for Virginia that 
she has not allowed herself to be influenced in this matter by the 
opinions of the Old Bachelor, but has preferred to follow the ex- 
ample of all the enlightened nations of modern times; an exam- 
ple which is in itself a strong argument in favour of public en- 
dowments. 

‘We shall find,’ says the Old Bachelor, ‘ that the most emi- 
nent men in Europe, particularly in England, have received 
their education neither at public schools nor universities.’ This 
statement is altogether inaccurate. As respects the continent 
ef Europe, the very reverse may be affirmed. By far the 
greater part of those who illustrate its annals either as divines, 
statesmen, jurists, scholars, poets, military commanders, passed 
through its universities, in which a liberal education has been 
at all times, almost exclusively, sought. With regard to Eng 
land, the great majority of her brightest names are to be found: 
on the rolls of Oxford and Cambridge: The Bacons, the Newtons, 
the Barrows, the Clarkes, the Spencers, the Miltons, Drydens, 
Addisons, Temples, Hales, Clarendons, Mansfields, Chatham, 
Pitt, Fox, Wyndham, &c., are in the list of their alumni. Even 
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were it true, that the most eminent men have not been bred in 
public schools, the fact would not affect the question of their eli- 
gibility with a view to the training and instruction of the mass 
of individuals. It has been justly remarked, that plans of educa- 
tion can never create great men; that native vigour and persevering 
exertion lead to excellence and eminence of every kind, and that 
to aid, encourage and direct those qualities is all that can be done 
in any scheme of education. We are firmly persuaded that semi- 


naries upon a large scale are best adapted to the generality of 


cases; to the development of ordinary faculties and to the general 
diffusion and estimation of knowledge. 

The Old Bachelor has repeated, inconsiderately, after the Edin- 
burgh, Review, that in the English universities the logic and 
metaphysics of Aristotle have hardly yet given way to the Novum 
Organum of Bacon. It is long since the metaphysics of the sta- 
girite have ceased to be taught there, and if his logic has not betn 
discarded, itis recast and purified in the compends used, so as 
to constitute, perhaps, the best manual in that branch of know- 
ledge, which, we presume, no man of judgement wishes to see ex- 
punged from the list of collegiate acquirements. The Organon 
of Bacon was not designed by the author himself to supercede 
that of Aristotle. ‘They have no relation to each other, and are 
in no way incompatible. The treatise of Bacon is confined to the 
department of physical science, and a great authority has truly 
said, ‘ that though it form ed a grand era in the history of 
philosophy, to propose it as a manual of instruction, or a guide 
for philosophical inquiries in the present age, is to mistake its true 
nature and design.’ As for the course of education in general 
pursued at the English universities, it is much more liberal and 
practical than is commonly supposed; itis, demonstrably we think, 
the best, as far as regards the preference given to classical and 
mathematical studies; and at all events, nothing, as we have be- 
fore intimated, would be easier than to obviate the evil tenden- 
cies, and supply the deficiencies imputed to those institutions, 
in the construction of similar ones on this side of the water. 

Our author states, in his advertisement, that the subject of elo- 
quence had constituted a prominent figure in the original design 
of his work. Owing, however, to the want of leisure, he has 
been able to devote only a few numbers to it, towards the con- 
clusion of the second volume. The theme is one which, from 
his opportunities of observation, and the bent of his genius, he 
might be expected to treat with entire success. This expectation 
would be gratified on the present occasion, were it not for the im- 
petuosity of his zeal and the alertness of his fancy. The exam- 
ple and precepts of the ancients are powerfully exhibited and 
skilfully applied; the most enlarged views are opened, and the 
most efficacious topics of persuasion selected; none of the reign- 
ing errors of opinion, or faults of manner could escape so acute 
and anxious anobserver: But in his eagerness to correct them, he 
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falls into one of what we would venture to call, his rhetorical 
paroxysms. He returns to his rage of denigration, and may be 
said to proceed with the spirit of a Juvenal, and the pencil of a 
Hogarth; he deals in sweeping, unmixed reprobation; he vents the 
keenest reproaches, and draws pictures which border on carica- 
ture. It is not that these are altogether wanting in resemblance, 
and may not leave a salutary impression; but a colouring less deep 
and uniform, more kindly touches, and some smiling images, 
would, we think, as being more conformable to truth and justice, 
have rendered the whole more conducive to the reformation at 
which he aimed. 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


Our readers will be likely to find these representations just, and 
to coincide with us in opinion, when they have read the following 
extracts, at the same time that they will recognize in them seve- 
ral faithful traits and masterly strokes. 


‘You cannot but have observed the woful state of eloquence of all 
kinds, in this country. The pulpit has degenerated almost entirely into 
a mere reading desk, or what is worse, a stage for mountebanks;—our 
legislative assemblies for the most part, are either dark and dull, or 
shine only with portentous flashes that make that darkness visible:— 
and as to the bar, instead of exhibiting those great and sublime wars of 
genius, which resemble the battles of Homer’s and Ossian’s heroes, it 
has dwindled down (I say it with regret) to little more than a game at 
push-pin. I admit with you, the genera/ degeneracy of the country in 
point of intellect; but I think it more visible in this department than in 
any other, civilly speaking; for as to our military deficiencies, the season 
and state of public affairs forbid me to express my grief: “ herein the 
patient must minister to himself.” Vol. ii. p. 141, 2. 


‘I have regretted much the mistaken opinions of our young men, 
both as to the true character of eloquence, and the means by which the 
art isto be acquired. They seem, indeed, to think that no exeruon at 
all is necessary for this purpose; that the whole js inspiration; the im- 
mediate gift of heaven; and that the orator, like the poet, is born, and 
not made. It is this fatal mistake which has crippled the art in Virginia, 
and overwhelmed us with a disgusting load of florid trash, as flat and 
sickening to the sense, as useless to the mind. Vol. il. p. 143, 4. 


‘ Let us pause here, to compare these advantages, thus gained by the 
Roman, in childhood, with the faults daily exhibited by the best of our 
public speakers, in the particulars just mentioned. In point of time, 
they are either so rapid and precipitate, as to disconcert their own un- 
derstandings, and make those of their hearers swim in vacuo, or so very 
slow, drawling, and tedious, or so full of unnecessary and affected 
pauses, that it were just as interesting to attempt to watch the motion 
of the shadow on a sun-dial,as to follow the equally iinperceptible creep- 
ing of their minds. As to cadence, instead of that fine and richly varied 
melody, which marks the appropriate character of every sentiment and 
feeling, and shows the speaker to be in full possession of himself, and 
at the same time, to be all alive to his subject, we are fatigued and dis- 
iressed by the dissonant raving and screaming of a yoice strained above 
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its natural key, and kept up until we are fearful of the breaking of a 
blood-vesscl; or the laceration of the speaker’s lungs; or we are deaf- 
ened with the bellowing of a Bedlamite, equally regardless of his own 
lungs and of the hearer’s ears; or we are lulled to sleep by the chim- 
ing reciprocation and alternate monotomy of a frog-pond. Vol. ii 


p- 150, I. 


‘ What do you see at the present day? You see a speaker standing as 
stiff and motionless as Diggory in the play of “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer;” or you see him writhing and twisting like the mad priestess of 
an oracle; tossing his arms like the arms of a wind-mill, or the flail 
of a thresher, beating time to the clangour of an ear crucifying voice, and 
adding new force to the fiery fury of a bloodshot-eye and a frantic face: 
or if you look for a medium between these extremes, you will see him 
chopping the pulpit, desk, or bar, with short quick and unintermitting 
percussions of the lower edge of his open right hand; or slapping loud- 
ly, and with ludicrous repetition, the authority or document which he 
holds in his left hand, with the open palm of his right, as if determined 
to demolish the whole ground of his own argument, and attempt to ba- 
lance himself in empty space. You may see another stooping at an angle 
of ninety degrees to inspect the notes which lie on the table before him, 
his hands “ the while,” instead of being employed in raising the notes 
to his eves, being very gracefully and commodiously clasped together, 
and thrust between his thighs. I have seen an eminent man in one 
quarter of the union, so restless and fidgetting while on his feet, that 
he appeared to be troubled with St. Vitus’s dance; in another I have 
seen one, equally eminent, playing antics, with a chair, in the midst of 
an excellent speech, propping himself up with it behind, then propping 
himself up with it before; then resting one foot in the seat, then the 
other; then throwing one leg over the back, then the other; tossing the 
chair with a flourish, first to the right hand and then to the left, and 
thus combining the manual exercise of hands and heels, with the exer- 
cise of his wits, and showing, throughout, that his progress as well as 
duration, depended on the subject he was handling. In exact contrast 
with this, I have seen, in a great place, a speaker stand with German 
sang froid, for hours together, in the same posture, his eyes and face 
cast down towards the floor, and moving as slowly and haltingly for- 
ward as the baggage of an army drawn by weak cattle through a deep 
snow. On the same theatre I have seen another, who seemed to force 
every thing out of him by means of Archimedes’ screw, and to suffer 
all the agonies of repeated empalement, while the operation was going 
on—the abdomen violently retracted—his shoulders drawn up to his 
cars—his jaws locked—his features violently distorted—his hands 
clenched—his cries of anguish forced through his teeth—and the whole 
man apparently at the point of a painful death, instead of being at the 
point of his argument. Vol. ii, p. 152, 3, 4 

‘Who is not disgusted with the stiffness, the formality, the slow, me- 
chanically measured enunciation, the nasal melody, the affected mouth- 
ings, or the coarse rusticity, the ear-crucilying sing-song, and the deli- 
rious raving and shrieking, which too often degrade the pulpit and 
defeat the very purpose of the institution, kc. &c 


The crying sin of this accomplished author, in all his produc- 
tions, is rhetorical exaggeration. We have adverted to it before, 
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and feel ourselves bound to signalize it the more frequently, be- 
cause it is that to which the youth of Virginia, to whom he has 
particularly addressed himself, and for whom he is the highest 
authority, are most prone in their public exhibitions.—In descrip- 
tion, he rarely keeps within any bounds of congruity or probability; 
he is almost always more or less hyperbolical where he means to 
be emphatic; his style of sentiment and expression is generally 
far too poetical and romantic for the nature of his compositions. 
Through the greater part of the British Spy, he may be said to 
be mounted on stilts, like those which are used by the French 
peasantry residing in the neighbourhood of the Pyrennees. The 
Life of Patrick Henry is, in itself, a beautiful and instructive. 
work which blazons the writer’s abilities; but it is, at the same time, 
a matchless tissue of fanciful delineation and inordinate panegyric. 
In reading it, we were strongly reminded of the series of Ruben’s 
Sketches of the History of Marie de Medicis, which we had seen 
in the palace of the Luxembourg at Paris.* Dr. Parr’s ‘ Characters 
of Fox,’ the other most remarkable instance of the kind, is less 
enormous, because the author had intimately known his idol, and 
often personally witnessed the finest displays of that civilized elo- 
quence which he celebrates. 

We wish to bring this habitual licentiousness of the pen into 
disrepute with the public, and shall therefore offer a few more 
samples from the Essays, in addition to those presented in the ex- 
tracts which we have already made. In the papers on eloquence, 
from which we have taken our last quotations, Mr. Cooper the 
tragedian, and Duchet the chaplain of the old Congress, are in- 
troduced, and instances given of their peculiar powers. In de- 
scribing the performance of the first, in the dagger-scene of Mac- 
beth, it was not enough for the Old Bachelor to talk of the ‘ hor- 
ror-struck attitude and countenance’ of the actor, of his ‘ increased 
amazement and frenzied consternation,’ of ‘ his eyes starting wild 
with horror from their orbits,’ but he must add,‘ I got relief by 
the momentary disappearance of the dagger: I found that I had 
been bereaved of my breath—my sinews and my muscles had been 
strained to a painful extremity—and I fe/t my hair descending and 
settling on my head, for it had been raised by sympathetic hor- 
ror!.... His attitude! his looks! that whisper! tenfold horrors sur- 
rounded him!! It was the most blood chilling—the most petrify- 
mg spectacle I ever beheld!. J am persuaded that human nature 
could not have endured the agonizing stretch of the nerves to which 
this master of his art was able to wind his audience!’ So, too, in 
the case of Duchet, the chaplain, reciting the ninteenth psalm of 
David. ‘ His heart itself seemed to expand with the augmenting 


* «Under this head,’ says sir Joshua Reynolds, in his seventh Discourse, ‘ of 
two evils, taking the least; we may consider the conduct of Ruben’s in the Lux- 
embourg Gallery, where he has mixed allegorical figures with the representa- 
tions of real personages, which must be acknowledged to be a fault; yet, if the 
artist considered himself as engaged to furnish this gallery with a rich, various, 
and splendid ornament, this could not be done, at least in an equal degree, with- 
out peopling the air and water with these allegorical figures,’ &c. Sc. 
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tide of his sensations—no sound was heard but that of the throb- 
bing heart and convulsed breath’ —&c. and as he proceeded ‘ there 
were few who did not involuntarily start from their seats, with 
sympathetic rapture.’ The picture of Duchet is a sort of minia- 
ture of that of James Waddell in the British Spy. 

In his twenty-fourth number, the Old Bachelor portrays, seve- 
rally, the young collegians who are on a visit to his castle. This 
number, otherwise worthy of admiration, for the elegance of the 
texture and strength of the discriminations, is rendered almost in- 
supportable by the pitch to which the characters are overwrought, 
or rather overladen. Some few of the traits ascribed to one of 
them, named Sydney, another Crichton, may serve as a specimen. 
‘His face seemed formed on the finest model of antiquity, his 
large eye, of soft deep blue, habitually expanded as if looking 
upon a wide and boundless surface, might well be called an eye of Z 
ocean..... Sidney appeared to be the master-spirit: cool, collect- e 
ed, firm, vigorous, and self-balanced; he stood, like an eagle upon ‘es 
the rocks of Norway’s coast; defying with equal composure, the : 
storm that raved and rent the atmosphere above, and the surging 
element that towered and dashed, and roared below. This young 
man was really a prodigy. He was only two-and-twenty years of 
age, yet his information seemed already to be universal. ‘He spoke 
on every science and every art, like one of its professors... he a 
had the power of bearing up, with the strength of Atlas, the most 
extended and ponderous chain of logical deductions,’ &e. And sa 
this is but a very small part of what he was, and what he could 
do. There is a boy, too, of 14 years of age, celebrated in another 
of the Essays, who approaches to Sydney; whose mother o’ertops 
Cornelia of old, and who had been made by her care, an example a 
of the feasibility of the rule prescribed in one of the numbers on a 
eloquence, ‘ that a boy should be taught to feel and to express all - 
the regular and stately swell, all the deep -toned majesty of the z 
heroic measure; all the abrupt and broken grandeur of the Pin- ay 
daric; all the sweet simplicity and delicious tenderness of pasto- ue 
ral verse; all the terrible sublime of the tragic muse, and all the 
versatility, humour, and gayety of the comic!’ 

The style in which the niece Rosalie is described, would seem 
to be rather of the confection of a miss Owenson, than from the 
mint of a sober philosopher.—‘ The fine contour of her figure; her * 
eye of heavenly blue, rapt in all the sublimity of inspiration; her oF 
** eloquent blood” undulating over “ her cheek of doubtful dye,” fi 
speaking to the heart with more emphasis than even the melody of 4 
her iips; all the innocence and all the expressive intelligence of 
an angel; all the grace and animation of Euphrosyne; her voice of 
soft aerial harmony; the vital grace and sweet enchantment of her 
manner,’ &c. On one occasion, ‘ her fine eyes were raised and rivet- 
ed with a look of ecstasy on the moon. Her hands were clasped up- 
on her breast.—Her airy form seemed to float upon the breeze of 
evening. It was a look of transfiguration—the look of a disem- 
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bodied spirit—or of a seraph just about to spread her wings to that 
heaven to which her mind was so intensely directed.’ In the fifth 
number, the declaration is solemnly made, and printed in italics, 
that ‘ the virtues of this country are with our women, and the on- 
ly remaining hope of the resurrection of the genius and character 
of the nation rests with them.’—In another paper, the conversa- 
tion of Dr. Johnson is thus described. ‘It was strong—acute— 
prompt—splendid and vociferous:—as loud, stormy, and sublime, 
as those winds which he represents as shaking the Hebrides and 
rocking the old castles that frowned upon the dark-rolling sea 
beneath,’* 

In the thirteenth number, in reference to a speech which he heard 
from lord Mansfield, the relater says—* I admired his illimitable 
power of penetration. ‘There were times when I said to myself 
—now, surely he must stop; I see that he has reached the very 
wall of the firmament. But he soon proved the firmament a vi- 
sionary barrier; and in a still more glorious blaze of effulgence, 
passed beyond it, with ease, to illumine other hemispheres, and 
exhibit other firmaments, which, in their turn, should vanish at 
his touch.’ This is even more than the case mentioned in Lu- 


cretlus— 
vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit Jongé flammantia mceenia mundi: 
Atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque. 
We could furnish very many additional instances of such di- 
thyrambic sallies, and of that rhapsodical, falsetto manner which 
is so dangerous in the example to the youth of America. There 





* <A great error in composition,’ saith lord Kaimes, ‘ is the introduction of a 
resembling image so elevated, or so great as to bear no proportion to the princi- 
pal subject. Their remarkable disparity seizing the mind, never fails to de- 
press the principal subject by contrast, instead of raising it by resemblance; and 
if the disparity be very great, the simile degenerates into burlesque.’ What 
would his lordship have said of such leaps as the following?—‘ A cataract, like 
that of Niagara, crowned with overhanging rocks and mountains, in all the 
rude and awful grandeur of nature, would have brought him (R. H. Lee) nearer 
to the standard of Homer and Henry.’—‘ He (Henry) put the rev ution into 
motion and bore it upon his shoulders, as Atlas is said todo the Heavens.’— It 
was an occasion which called for all his strength, and he did put it forth as man 
never did before. Weexclaimed in a voice of thunder and with the look of a 
God,’ &c.—‘ He rose like the thunder-bearer of Jove when he mounts,’ &c.— 
‘Had his mind of Herculean strength been properly trained at first, he would 
have left behind him some written monument, compared with which, even sta- 
tues and pillars would have been but as the ephemera of a day.’—‘ The elo- 
quence of colonel Innis was a mighty and roaring torrent; it bore a striking re- 
semblance to the eloquence of lord Chatham; i was a magnificent meteor, which 
shot majestically across the Heavens, from pole to pole, and straight expired in a 
glorious blaze! !’>— Henry’s eyes, at one time as piercing and terrible as those of 
Mars, and then again as soft and tender as those of Pity herself.’—‘ The vast 
compass of his voice, enabled it to range through the whole empire of human 
passion, from the deep and tragic half-whisper of horror, to the wildest exclama- 
tion of overwhelming rage. In mild persuasion it was as soft and gentle as the 
zephyr of spring; while in rousing his countrymen to arms, the winter storm 
that roars along the troubled Baltic, was not more aufully subline.’ Lifeof Pa-~ 
trick Henry. 
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are, it is true, dispersed through both the Essays of the Old Bache- 
lor and the Letters of the British Spy, urgent cautions and some 
pretty sharp invectives against offences of the kind, whether com- 
mitted in writing or speaking. It might be concluded from seve- 
ral passages in those works, that the author believed his own style 
to be plain, simple and pure. The illusion would be strange, in- 
deed, and we sincerely hope it has not fallen upon many of his 
readers. He writes, for the most part, ambitiously—gorgeously, 
and, to use a phrase of his own, ‘ tambours and bespangles his 
periods with uncommon pains.’ His diction is greatly overstock- 
ed with epithets, and, as Dryden expresses it, ‘ not a little pes- 
tered with metaphors.’ It swells and flares at times beyond the 
privilege of prose under any circumstances. It is not altogether 
free from grammatical inaccuracies, and is often liable to the 
reproach of eccentricity and laxity.* 

Having thus spoken, without reserve, of what we conceive to be 
the transgressions and failings of this author, we will not be back- 
ward in bearing testimony to his extraordinary merits. He 1s, 
in our humble opinion, the finest genius that has as yet ventured 
forth among us In the walk of literature, and we think he could 
not have failed, if he had been able to pursue it steadily, to over- 
take the classical models of Europe. As great an ornament as 
he is to the bar of this country, and as useful as he is now likely to 
prove to its federal councils, we regret on his own account, and that 
of the public, his bondage to a profession for which so many minds 
are qualified, while so few, comparatively, are made to exce/ in 
the line in which excellence procures the most extensive and du- 
rable glory, for both the individual and his nation. His writings 


* We are no friends to austerity, fastidiousness, or tameness in composition; 
but we cannot accommodate our taste, or extend indulgence to such phrases as 
the following, taken at random trom the publications mentioned in the text. 

‘The guttural croaking, the nasal twang, the hollow, vault-like howling, the 
shrill, sharp, ear-piercing squeel’—‘ her eyes were swimming with speechless 
rapture’—‘ a cloudless day, in which all was light’—‘ insinuates, with resistless 


energy, the conviction’—‘ the ducking lubricity of a petit-maitre’—‘ a man of 


established lubricity’—‘ ally received’—*‘ philosophical apparata’—‘ sudden and 
transient glympse’—* intuitive irradiations’—‘ unbending pomp and monotonous 
majesty of inionation’—‘ recoiling from the stream of his argument’—‘ luci- 
form vehicle that clothed her spirit’—‘ the starry radiance that shot, from her 
eyes’—‘ soft and melting light of widowed love and fidelity’—* the pencil of ori- 
ginal truth’—‘ voluntary effect of virtuous choice’ —‘ intellectual blaze which has 
suddenly burst upon his mind’—‘ my breast swedled with inward pride’—< capri- 
cious evolutions of unrestrained nature, frisking, curveting and gamboling at her 
ease’—‘ soul-chiling yell of those hunger-smitten lords of the desert’—*‘ pity- 
intréating smile’—‘ sweetly-pleasurable vibration with which the mind of man 
receives new truths’—‘ transient thrill of divinest rapture’— spirit-chilling hard- 
ships’ —‘ through all the remote and minute ramifications of the most extensive 
and elaborate detail’—* his taste had that delicate éouch, which seized with intui- 
tive certainty’—‘ crowned with every light of learning’—‘ the clash of contend- 
ing parties, which rang,’ &c.—‘stumbling and floundering among the frac- 
tured wembers of deranged and broken periods’—*‘ he infused the tones of his 
voice into the nerves of his hearers and rivetted their attention,’ Xc. 
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indicate a buoyant and generous enthusiasm; a fertile, graphic 
fancy; sound and ardent affections; an exalted, heartfelt patriotism; 
a perennial spring of delicate sentiment, and an unlimited command 
and choice of expression. If he runs riot, it is always with vi- 
gour and elasticity; he is never uninteresting nor ungraceful, even 
in his wildest and most unseasonable flights). He has hardly a 
page which does not present some captivating image, or some 
felicity of language;—which has not an arriere-gout, a relish, of 
the most refined studies. His diction, however viciously re- 
dundant and figurative, cannot be denied the praise of elevation, 
elegance, and facility; and it is in general of a real richness and 
massiness which entitle us to apply to him what Dryden has said 
of Shakspeare—that if his embroideries were melted down, there 
would still be enough of sterling gold and silver at the bottom of 
the crucible. 

Among the Essays of the Old Bachelor, are several comprising 
ingenious fictions, of which the style is every way appropriate and 
exemplary. We would instance the ninth, thirteenth, twentieth, 
and thirty-third numbers, so salutary at the same time in their 
moral. In like manner, in the biography of Henry, the elocution 
of the author, when he merely narrates the general events of the 
revolution, connected with his subject, and intermits the glorifica- 
tion of Virginia, is natural and chaste;—conspicuous, indeed, for 
all the best qualities happily tempered. We should do our duty 
still more imperfectly to the work under consideration, if we did 
not specify the fourteenth number, in which the characters of 
the office-hunter and demagogue are so fully and forcibly drawn. 
In the same paper is an account of lord Mansfield, of which the 
eloquence must be felt, and the drift applauded by every reader. 
We cannot forbear singling out again the thirty-third number, 
which we are inclined to view, on the whole, as the master-piece 
of the Old Bachelor. ‘The dramatic energy and deep pathos of 
this composition, attest powers which would insure a brilliant ca- 
reer to him as a votary of the tragic muse. 

Before we close this article, we will call the attention of the 
younger members of the profession of the law, to a circumstance 
which may not be without its efficacy in stimulating them to lite- 
rary exertions. ‘The author of the Essays is understood to be the 
gentleman who now fills, so worthily, the highest official post at 
the American bar; and if his well-earned literary reputation cid not 
absolutely carry him thither, it doubtless smoothed the way to his 
elevation. It contributed principally to the universal and cheerful 
acquiescence in his appointment; it stifled the murmurs which the 
locality of the choice was fitted to excite, and which his acknow- 
ledged professional merits would have been insufficient to repress. 
We must, as deeply interested in the promotion of authorship, be 
permitted to hold out his personal example in another respect:— 
We are convinced that his literary exercises administered large- 
ly to his excellence, and consequently to his fame, as an orator. 
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His case is an illustration of the maxim contained in the follow- 
ing passage of the first book of Cicero’s treatise de Oratore. 


‘ Quamobrem in istis ipsis exercitationibus, etsi utile est, etiam su- 
bito szpe dicere, tamen illud utilius, paratius atque accuratius dicere. 
Caput autem est, quod (ut vere dicam) minime facimus: est enim 
magni laboris, quem plerique fugimus: quam plurimum scribere. 
STILUS OPTIMUS, ET PRAESTANTISSIMUS DICENDI EFFECTOR AC MA- 
GISTER. ‘Although it is of great importance that a man should ac- 
quire an ease and quickness in speaking, yet it is of much greater that 
he should speak at once readily and correctly. To tell the truth, the 
chief point of all is what we very little practise; for it is difficult, and 
therefore commonly avoided,—I mean frequent compositions upon pa- 
per. THE PEN IS THE BEST, THE MOST EXCELLENT FORMER, AND 
DIRECTOR OF THE TONGUE.’ 





Art. IL.—A Topographical description of the Province of Lower 
Canada, with remarks upon Upper Canada, and on the relative 
connexion of both Provinces with the United States of America. 
By Joseph Bouchette, Esq. Surveyor General of Lower Canada, 
and Lieutenant Colonel, C. M. Dedicated by permission to 
H. R. H. the Prince Regent. London, 1815. 


FoR many years before the war of 1812, men of considerable 

talents and information had, both in and out of Congress, ac- 
customed themselves to speak with contempt of the barren fields 
and inhospitable climate of the Canadas. Blind to the circum- 
stances which assimilate those provinces to the territory of the 
United States, and which necessarily produce the same conse- 
quences in the rapid development of the treasures of the soil and 
the increase of the population, they persisted in viewing the northern 
shores of the lakes and the banks of the St. Lawrence, as unsus- 
ceptible of those improvements which have taken place in the in- 
terior of our own country. Mr. Bouchette’s official situation, and 
the high patronage under which his book is presented to the pub- 
lic, may be deemed sufficient vouchers for its exactness; it is 
doubly interesting, as it exhibits a detailed topographical descrip- 
tion of Lower Canada, and as it dissipates the errors prevalent 
among our citizens on this subject. A province of the British em- 
pire which touches our frontier in an extent of 2000 miles, and 
which in the interval between the years #775 and 1814, has seen 
its population augmented from 90,000 to 430,000 individuals, can- 
not be an object of indifference to its neighbours. 

We regret to mect, in a work which professes to be purely to- 
pographical, with illiberal reflections on the subject of the United 
States. While the two countries were at war, policy might render 
the exaggeration of military successes and defeats excusable on 
either side. The official reports of belligerents have long been 
proverbially deceptive; they may give interest to the ephemeral 
columns of a gazette, and feed the curiosity of the inactive portion 
of the community; but the result of a campaign is the test of the 
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ability with which it has been conducted, and of the valour which 
those engaged in it have displayed; and it not unfrequently happens 
that the pompous account of a victory is only a veil to cover dis- 
comfiture and disgrace. 

Mr. Bouchette’s book contains local information, which must 
render it a valuable acquisition, not only to the proprietors and in- 
habitants of Lower Canada, but to all who wish to be acquainted 
with an interesting portion of the American continent. The au- 
thor’s reputation for truth and discretion, cannot, however, but 
suffer in the opinion of the candid and the well-informed, when they 
shall peruse his narrative of some of the military transactions in 
the year 1813. We particularly allude to the account given (p. 116, 
et seq:) of general Hampton’s expedition on the Chateaugay river. 


‘The Grande Isle divides the stream of the St. Lawrence into two 
channels; that on the south side is called the Beauharnois channel, in 
the course of which are the rapids Croche, les Faucilles, and de Bou- 
leau; the latter both intricate and dangerous to pass. It was through 
this channel, with the view of avoiding the rapid and post of Coteau du 
Lac, then held by a British detachment, that the American general 
Wilkinson intended to conduct the army under his command, with the 
avowed object of invading Lower Canada. He was however prevented 
from carrying his design into execution, and the boasted superiority of 
his arms greatly diminished by the unexpected defeat of part of his 
force, by a much inferior number, at a place called Christler’s Farm, in 
Upper Canada, on the 11th of November, 1813, which compelled him 
to a precipitate retreat, and to abandon the British territory, by re- 
crossing the St. Lawrence, and ascending Salmon river, to a place 
called French Mills, within the American boundary; in which situation, 
owing to the panic which embarrassed all his operations, he deemed him- 
self so unsafe, as to think it advisable to destroy all the boats and craft he 
had collected for carrying his plan into effect, and retire to a position 
more distant, or more secure from attack. This repulse in the attempt 
at invasion, was rendered decisive by the previous retreat, or rather 


,complete defeat of a force amounting to 7000 men, under general 


Hampton that was intended to make a divgrsion in favor of Wilk- 
inson, on the south western frontier. So sanguine were the expec- 
tations of success formed by these commanders, that a junction of 
their forces was contemplated at Montreal, where they promised them- 
selves winter-quarters, and from whence in the next campaign, they 
calculated a victorious career was to be pursued. The battle of La 
Fourche or Chateaugay, that annihilated this visionary glory, was one 
of the singular events that cannot be taken into the ordinary calculations 
of military operations, and the circumstance of such a force being not 
only stopped in its progress, but obliged to retire by the exertions of a 
body of men not amounting in numerical strength, to a twentieth part 
of the assailants, must be a matter ofadmiration whenever it becomes 
the subject of professional reflection. This exploit, for it well deserves 
such a name, was achieved by one company of Canadian fencibles, 
two companies of Voltigeurs, some militia forces of different descrip- 
tions, with a few Indian auxiliaries, the whole numbering only 300 men, 
that formed the advance picquets of major general de W atteville’s 
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chain of positions established towards the frontiers, and under the com- 
mand of lieut. colonel de Salaberry of the Canadian Voltigeurs.’ 


Mr. Bouchette, continues his narrative by details in which time, 
situation and numbers are all equally misrepresented, and con- 
cludes with this modest sentence: 


‘On both these points,’ (the two banks of the Chateaugay River,) 
‘although the Americans were several times repulsed, they repeat- 
edly rallied and resumed the attack with no better success, until 
the close of day, when their commander, unable to make any impres- 
sion upon the invincible bravery of a truly Spartan band, thought 
proper to withdraw from so unequal a contest, overwhelmed with defeat 
and disgrace.’!!! 


From circumstances which it is here unnecessary to dwell upon, 
much obloquy was heaped upon the actors in that period of the 
war. The alarming aspect which American affairs assumed in 
the following year absorbed public attention in the U. States, and 
prevented inquiry into the events of the preceding campaign. 
The subject having thus unexpectedly been brought before us by 
Mr. B., we deem it a duty to rescue from misrepresentation the 


_character of the American forces engaged in that expedition, and 


we pledge ourselves for the authenticity of the statement we shall 
now proceed to lay before our readers. 

Major general Hampton’s division, consisting of two brigades 
of infantry, one company of artillery, and one squadron of light 
dragoons, in the whole about 4000 men, was assembled in the 
middle of October, 1813, at the village of Chateaugay Four-Cor- 
ners, situated four miles south of the Canada line. The first 
brigade, composed of the 4th, 33d, 34th Regts. and a battalion 
of Maine volunteers, was commanded by brigadier-general 
Thomas Parker; the 2d brigade, (the 10th, 29th, 30th, and 31st, 
Regts.) by brigadier general George Izard. The cavalry consisting 
of two incomplete troops of the 2d Regt. U. S. light dragoons and 
a small detachment of New-York volunteers under captain Yates, 
in all 150 men, was commanded by captain Hall. The artillery 
(eight six pounders and one five and a half inch howitzer) was 
under the orders of major Mac Rea of the U. S. engineers. From 
both brigades were drafted 700 men, who were formed into two 
battalions of light infantry, the first of which was commanded by 
major Snelling of the 4th, the second by major Wooll of the 29th. 

This force was destined to co-operate with the army, under 
general Wilkinson, then preparing to descend the St. Lawrence, 
for the purpose of attacking Montreal. The mode in which this 
was to be effected does not appear to have been concerted with 
general Hampton; no correspondence seems to have existed be- 
tween these two officers, and the latter received his orders directly 
from Mr. Secretary Armstrong. The following letter reached 
its destination on the 19th of October. 
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_ 


Sackett?s Harbour, Oct. 16, 1813. 
Dear GENERAL, | 


Your favor of the 12th ult. has been handed to me by major Parker. 
The Niagara division has been slow in its movements. It has at length 
reached Henderson’s Harbour, and moves this day to Grenadier Island, 
whither the division here is moving also. From this point, (Grenadier 
Island) we take our departure either for Kingston or for Montreal. 
The enemy broke up his positions before Fort George on the 9th, bur- 
ned his surplus stores, arms, &c. and moved rapidly for Burlington Bay, 
which he reached on the Lith instant. Advices from the Bay of Canti 
state, that he is coming down to Kingston, and that his sick and con- 
valescent, to the number of 1200, had already arrived there. He will 
bring with him about 1500 effectives, and thanks to the storm and 
our snail-like movements down the Lake, they will be there before 
we can reach it. The manceuvre intended is lost, so far as regards 
Kingston. What we now do against that place, must be done by hard 
blows and at some risk. The importance of the cbject may however 
justify the means. In the other case, (the immediate descent of the 
St. Lawrence,) the army will make its way to the Isie Perrot, whence 
we shall immediately open a communication with you. Under these 
circumstances you will approach the mouth of the Chateaugay or other 
point, which shall] better favour our junction, and hold the enemy in 
check. Your known vigilance and skill make it unnecessary to suggest 
any measure of precaution against the enterprizes of the enemy, while 
you remain within stroke of him. The dragoons will cross the St. 
Lawrence near the Coteau de Lac. Yours, &c. 

Joun ARMSTRONG. 
Major general Hampton. 


Conformably with the above order, the principal part of the 
division, with the artillery and baggage, proceeded on the 21st of 
October into Lower Canada, by the main road on the banks of the 
river Chateaugay; while brigadier general Izard, with the dra- 
goons, the light infantry and the 30th regiment, in all 1500 men, 
entered the enemy’s territory, through a deep forest which was 
supposed to be occupied by the enemy’s light troops, and after a 
fatiguing march of nine hours, during which they had to surmount 
the multiplied obstacles which had been prepared by felling trees 
at every swamp on the narrow path they were following, they 
reached at sun-set the bank of the Chateaugay river at a ford called 
Spears’s. An advanced party of one subaltern and twenty-four 
men of Snelling’s corps came upon a post of sixty or seventy 
Indians, whom they routed after a very short skirmish. The In- 
dians made their escape, leaving four of their number killed; and 
several guards of militia which had been stationed at and near the 
ford, fled without firing a gun.—They left behind them thirty- 
seven muskets and fusils, some kegs of powder, several barrels of 
provisions and 115 blankets, with a variety of Indian ornaments. 
The Americans had two privates wounded. 

On the morning of the 22d, parties were sent to reccnnoitre 
the country, and in the evening the troops which had marched 
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from the Four-corners by the main road, with the baggage and 
artillery, arrived at Spears’s, where the whole encamped. The 
major general who had remained at the Four-corners in the hope 
of persuading a corps of militia assembled in the vicinity to follow 
the regulars into Canada, having failed in the attempt, dismissed 
them to their homes, and joined the army in the afternoon. Every 
house in the neighbourhood had been abandoned and burnt. 
Fortunately the British out-posts were too much alarmed to de- 
stroy effectually the forage for five or six miles below our positions 
but columns of smoke in a northern direction indicated their em- 
ployment, where they thought themselves out of our reach. A 
party of dragoons pursued some Indians through a wood six miles 
below, beyond which they discovered a body of six or seven 
hundred British troops. A man of the name of Baird was 
brought in from his farm, in the hope that he might give some 
information respecting the roads; and in the course of the day a 
young Canadian militia-man, who had concealed himself at our 
approach in a hay-stack, in the midst of our bivouac, was disco- 
vered and examined; he had lain there since the preceding day, 
and was so much frightened that he did not recover his senses for 
some hours. The most extravagant stories had been circulated 
among the people of the country, of the barbarous habits of the 
American soldiery. This fellow however was soon convinced of 
his having received wrong impressions, and became so attached 
to us that he followed our army to the United States. Baird, after 
a short detention, was allowed to return to his home; he was 
greatly distressed at having left his family exposed to the visit of 
the Indians, during his absence. During the 23d and 24th of 
October, the bridges over numerous ravines and creeks in our 
front, were restored, and the road which had been blocked up 
with trees was rendered passable. The soil is here very deep, 
and tlie continual rains made it extremely difficult for the artillery 
and wagons to proceed. During this detention, news of general 
Wilkinson’s progress down the St. Lawrence was anxiously ex- 
pected. Our force alone was certamly incompetent to taking 
Montreal, and only on the junction of the two divisions could any 
reasonable hope of success be founded. General Hampton’s force 
was now in a situation to effect the contemplated junction, if 
general Wilkinson descended to the vicinity of Montreal. The 
greatest obstacle had been surmounted. The passage through 
the Chateaugay woods might have been defended by a small 
British force with the certainty of delaying our advance for seve- 
ral days; but the pusillanimity or negligence of the Indians and 
Canadian militia had deprived them* of this advantage. There 
remained between us and Coghnawaga, but one position where 
the enemy could avail himself of the means of defence presented 
by the almost impervious forests of Canada; and we were masters 
of the communications with the Four-corners, where were our 
depots of provisions and-ammunition. 
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On the 26th, nothing having been heard of general Wilkinson’s 
army, and it being ascertained that the enemy had assembled a 
considerable force behind the wood, which yet separated us from 
the open country below, general Hampton determined on attempt- 
ing to cut them off. It was known that there existed a ford about 
twelve miles beyond that, near which we were encamped. Colonel 
Purdy, at the head of the 1st brigade, (in the absence of brigadier 
general Parker, who was left in command at Plattsburg) moved 
at night fall from the left bank of the river across the ford through 
the encampment of the 2d brigade, where he was joined by the 
light-infantry, and proceeded down the right bank. It was hoped 
that his movement would not be discovered by the enemy, whose 
attention would be engaged by Izard’s force in their front, and that 
he might gain the lower ford, about the time when the latter 
should commence the attack on the left bank of the river. Un- 
luckily, before Purdy had proceeded half a mile, the rain began 
to fall in torrents; the darkness rendered it impracticable to make 
any progress through the woods, and the troops passed a disa- 
greeable night, having been strictly forbidden to kindle any fires. 
At dawn of day, he resumed his march, which was greatly retar- 
ded by the difficulty of the ground. The 2d brigade now in 
their turn crossed the Chateaugay, and advanced on its left bank 
towards the enemy. Our progress was slow, on account of the 
artillery and baggage, (the latter drawn by oxen,) which moved 
with difficulty through a continued quagmire. The troops halted 
near Baird’s farm, in order to give colonel Purdy time to reach 
his destination. A few dragoons were pushed forward, and soon 
returned with notice that the enemy were waiting for us behind a 
ravine about two miles further on. The 10th regt. consisting by 
the morning report of that day, the 26th October, of 237 non- 
commissioned officers and privates for duty, including the com- 
pany of the 5th regt. under captain Brooke, which was attached 
to it, was ordered to advance, and brigadier general Izard with 
his aides and a guide accompanied the party. The road was so 
narrow that the column could be formed only by sections of four. 
They had marched about half an hour, when on the brink of a 
deep ravine communicating with the river on the right, and within 
one hundred yards of a hillock covered with a thick wood, which 
extended from the front around their left flank, they were met by 
a volley of musketry. ‘There was a momentary confusion in the 
rear of the column; but by the gallant exertions of lieutenant col. 
Pickens,* commanding the regiment, captains Brooke and Nelson 
and adjutant Vashon, the line was quickly formed and the fire 
returned. It however appeared irregular to the commanding 
officer, who silenced it for a few seconds in order to dress the 
line, and re-commenced it by platoons from right to left. Every 

* Andrew Pickens, the present governor of South Carolina. ‘Thomas M. 


Nelson, member of Congress from Virginia. George M. Brooke, now colonel 
in the U. S. Army. 
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account published by the British admits that the force engaged 
consisted of 300 of the corps called the ‘ Canadian Voltigeurs,’ 
commanded by lieutenant colonel de Salaberry, and of twenty- 
four Indians who were posted on their right. Their line occupied 
a space more than three times the extent of our front. The action 
lasted about twenty minutes, when the enemy precipitately left 
their ground, which was immediately occupied by our men. Not 
a gun was that day fired on the left bank of the Chateaugay by 
any of the American troops, but the 10th regiment. After the 
engagement had commenced, the dragoons under captain Hall ar- 
rived, but could take no share in it from the nature of the ground. 
They were drawn up at a small distance in the rear, and would 
have been of use, if the enemy had ventured to leave the wood 
which covered them; a circumstance which might have been ex- 
pected from their superiority in numbers. One of their historians 
celebrates the ‘ruse de guerre’ of the British commander, who 
sent ten or twelve buglemen into the adjoining woods, with orders 
to separate and blow with all their mights and thus led the Ameri- 
cans to believe that they had more thousands than hundreds to 
contend with.’ We do not exactly know what is the proportion 
of buglemen to combatants in the English army; but assuredly 
ten or twelve are a large allowance for 300 men. Be that as it 
may, this shrewd device had the effect of convincing our troops 
that the Canadian musicians were better than our own; and in 
consequence pains were taken to make prisoners of some of these 
artists. They were conducted to our camp and that evening 
cheered our men, and enlivened the echoes of Chateaugay with 
their notes. The elevation of the ground on which the ‘ Spartan 
band’ of Voltigeurs were posted was an advantageous circum- 
tance to our party; though the firing was well supported, the balls 
flew over our heads, and it is not less true than surprizing that 
only one private was killed on our side, and one officer and seven 
privates wounded. The prisoners and deserters, among whom 
was an intelligent sergeant who joined us the next day, stated the 
enemy’s loss at twenty killed and nine wounded. Sir George 
Prevost in his despatch to Lord Bathurst, reports only three rank 
and file killed; one sergeant, three rank and file wounded, and 
some missing. 

Soon after the termination of the action, the head of the 2d 
brigade made its appearance. The 30th regiment, under colonel 
Dana, marched 150 yards into the wood, in advance of the 10th, 
where it formed in line; the 29th rested its right flank on the river 
at the edge of the wood. Just as this disposition had been made, 
a heavy firing was heard from the opposite side of the river, and 
some of the men of the 1st brigade were seen running to its banks. 
Our disappointment at finding them so near us was extreme. 
Till that moment the hope had been indulged that colonel Purdy 
had eflected his object of passing down to the lower ford, and that 
as the 2d brigade pressed upon the enemy’s front he would take 
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them in reverse, and crown the enterprize with complete success. 
To the ignorance or treachery of his guide, and to the difficulty 
of moving through the woods is the failure of the plan to be ascri- 
bed. The force on the right bank was the most numerous and 
eficient of the division; besides the whole of the light infantry, 
they had with them the 4th U.S. regiment, the only one which 
had seen service before, and which had distinguished itself in the 
western country. But the most untoward circumstance was the 
approach of night, which prevented our establishing a communica- 
tion with the other side, and supporting our friends, who from 
the frequent and general discharges of musketry were supposed 
to be warmly engaged. Unfortunately the inferior force which 
had opposed them profited of the absence of light to withdraw 
from the scene of action, and our brave fellows, mistaking their 
comrades for the enemy, continued for several hours to fire upon 
each other. In this situation the 2d brigade remained on the 
ground from which it had driven the ‘ Spartan band;’ until orders 
were received from the major general to fall back to the spot 
where the baggage had been halted. This was done with the 
utmost deliberation and regularity. 

About mid-day of the 27th colonel Purdy’s detachment recros- 
sed the Chateaugay and encamped in our rear. It had suffered 
considerably, though not as much as was apprehended during the 
preceding night; the total loss in killed, wounded and missing did 
not exceed 100 men. The troops were however completely ex- 
hausted. ‘The effect of their disaster on the spirits of the men 
was but too conspicuous. On the 28th the army remained en- 
camped at the same place, about two miles from the scene of 
action of the 26th. The enemy under the personal command of 
sir George Prevost lay perfectly quiet behind some rough in- 
trenchments and abattis with which they had covered themselves. 
The famous achievement which Mr. Bouchette compares to the 
defence of the Thermopyle did not encourage them to pursue 
their advantage. Still nothing was heard from the force on the 
St. Lawrence, to co-operate with which we had, a week before, 
by order of the secretary at war, entered Lower Canada. An ex- 
traordinary piece of intelligence which now reached general 
Hampton, excited apprehensions lest some important communica- 
tions had miscarried. An officer of the quarter master’s depart- 
ment nad received at the Four-corners, a letter from the quarter- 
master general, then at general Wilkinson’s head-quarters, by 
which he was directed to provide the means of building huts for 
10,000 men on the Chateaugay near the line. Was the expedition 
abandoned? If so, how happened it that our immediate commander 
was unapprized of the circumstance? 

Under the embarrassment thus excited, general Hampton assem- 
bled a council of war, composed of the commanding officers of 
brigades and regiments, and the principal officcrs of his staff, to 
whom was proposed this question; ‘Is it advisable under exist- 
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ing circumstances to renew the attack on the enemy’s position; 
and if not, what position is it advisable for the army to take, until 
it can receive advices of the advance of the grand army down the 
St. Lawrence?’ The following was the answer.—‘ It is the unani- 
mous opinion of this council that it is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of this army and the fulfilment of the ostensible views of the 
government, that we immediately return by orderly marches to 
such a position as will secure our communications with the United 
States, either to retire into winter-quarters, or to be ready to 
strike below.’—In the printed documents submitted to congress 
by the department of war, January 31st, 1814, Chateaugay was 
inserted between the words ‘ such a position, and * as will secure.’ 
No place was designated by the council of war; but it was iully 
believed by the officers who composed it that the position to be 
held was that of Spears’s ford, at the junction of the two roads te 
the Four-corners, with which we could then communicate freely, 
as well as with the country around Malone, and on the St. Law- 
rence. Had this been done, the post could have been maintained 
until the approach of Wilkinson, and Hampton’s division could 
in twenty-four hours have marched to Coghnawaga or to the 
mouth of the Chateaugay to unite our forces with his. 

In the afternoon, the army moved slowly eight miles up the 
river, where it encamped. On the 29th, the heavy baggage and 
part of the 1st brigade marched up the road. About noon the 
enemy’s light troops attacked one of our pickets, which was quickly 
supported, and after some sharp skirmishing were beaten off;— 
we had an officer and four men wounded, none killed. Early the 
following morning the 4th Regt. ‘and part of the artillery proceeded 
up the river; and at nine o’clock the 2d brigade, to which was 
attached Snelling’s corps, twelve dragoons and a detachment of 
artillery with four six pounders, moved to the ‘ long rapids’ on the 
Chateaugay, where itencamped. The rest of the army had gone 
on some miles nearer our line with the major general. Not the 
slightest interruption was offered by the enemy, whose light parties 
observed us, but kept at a considerable distance. On the 31st 
the whole division arrived at the heights of Chateaugay within 
the American territory; and on the 2d of November the old 

round about the Four-corners was again occupied by the troops. 

On the 7th of November the first direct communication from 
general Wilkinson of his progress on the St. Lawrence, was made 
to general Hampton by colonel King, his adjutant general, who 
had been despatched for information. 

Our readers are now enabled to decide with what justice the 
epithets of disgrace and defeat have been affixed to the expedition 
on the Chateaugay, and how well founded was the exultation of 
the British commander, which gave a sanction to the gasconades 
of his countrymen. It cannot be denied that although the troops 
did their duty amidst scenes, not of much danger perhaps, but of 
suffering from exposure at an inclement season, and of want, from 
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deficiencies in the commissariat, there was great misconduct on 
the part of the framers of the expedition. The impropriety of 
directing military operations at a distance ¢annot be better illustra- 
ted than by the following passage taken from alate work ascribed 
to the pen of one of the most distinguished soldiers of the present 
age. 

‘ Deux fautes capitales furent la cause premiere de nos revers; et ce 
n’était pas au marechal Jourdan que la nation devait en imputer le 
résultat. Le directoire seul en est responsable. C’st lui qui, en 
confiant d deux généraux le commandement de nos armées d’ Alle- 
magne et la défence d’une méme fronti¢re, en mettant deux volontés, 
deux interéts, deux amours propres ou il n’en faut jamais qu’un, avait 
préparé d’avance le triomphe de ses ennemis; et comme si ce n’etait 
pas assez, pour nuire aux opérations de ces deux armées, que cette 
misérable combinaison d’une jalousie mal entendue, ce méme directoire 
se réservait l’honneur de les diriger. En vain depuis un siécle tous les 
écrivains militaires s’étaient prononcés contre cette manie ministérielle 
de vouloir commander des armées du fond d’un cabinet situé a deux 
cents licues du terrain du elles manceuvraient; en vain des éxemples 
sans nombre avaient démontré les inconvéniens de cette vanité bureau- 
cratique, et les avantages d’une confiance pleine et enti¢re dans les 
Généraux.’ Mémoires four servir 4 Vhistoire de la campagne de 1796. 


‘Two capital faults were the primary cause of our reverses; and it 
was not to marshal Jourdan that the nation ought to have imputed the 
consequences. The diréctory alone is responsible for them in the eyes of 
posterity. It is they who, by confiding the command of our armies in 
Germany and the defence of the same frontier to two generals, by 
placing two minds, two interests, two vanities, where there should 
never be more than one, had prepared before-hand the triumph of the 
enemy; and as if this wretched combination, proceeding from mistaken 
jealousy, had not been sufficient to embarrass the operations of the two 
armies, the same directory was reserving for itself the honour of dic- 
tating their movements. In vain, for a century past, had all military 
writers remonstrated against the ministerial mania of commanding ar- 
mies from the interior of a cabinet, situated at the distance of two hun- 
dred leagues from the theatre of war; in vain had numberless exam- 
ples demonstrated the inconveniences resulting from this penman’s 
vanity, and the advantages of reposing full and entire confidence in the 
generals who are entrusted with the command of the forces.’ 


We leave the application to the discernment of those who fol- 
lowed the events of the late war in the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814; in the last of which, although the American armies on the 
frontiers illustrated not only their own character, but that of their 
country, when encountering superior numbers of veteran European 
troops, yet the federal government was exposed to humiliation 
by the incapacity and presumption of some of its ministers. 

Of the little confidence which Mr. Bouchette’s account of mi- 
litary transactions is entitled to, we believe we have furnished 
abundant proof; we shall therefore spare ourselves the trouble of 
refuting some other passages’in his book. The last page, how- 
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ever, contains so preposterous an exaggeration, that we immedi- 
ately referred to the table of errata, in the expectation of finding 
ae corrected,—but in this we were disappointed. ‘That the sub- 
jugation of both provinces hath been, and will continue to be, a 
favourite object with the Americans, is not to be doubted; in the 
late attempt upon them they sustained a loss of no less than 
47,000 men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners; but this has not 
abated the keenness of their desires,’ &c. 

Now we can assure Mr. Bouchette, and all the Leonidases of 
the two Canadas, that if they: will make 47,000 the dividend, and 
10 the divisor, the quotient will be infinitely nearer the truth than 
the extravagant number at which he has estimated the American 
loss during the war. 

The map of Lower Canada which accompanies the book, is 
probably the most splendid that has been published of any part of 
our continent. It consists of ten sheets, and is executed with an 
elegance and minuteness that do credit to the geographer, and to 
the artists he has employed. The greater part of it appears to be 
founded on actual survey. We regret that the Cartouche which 
contains the plan of Quebec is incomplete; Cape Diamond and 
the advanced works on the plains of Abraham are omitted. The 
portion too of the United States which is included in the map, is 
incorrectly laid down; especially the borders of Lake Champlain 
and the vicinity of Chateaugay Four-Corners. In July, 1814, an 
engineer or surveyor, bearing the rank of colonel in the Canadian 
militia, made an attempt to visit Crown-Point and Ticonderoga, 
in anticipation of the intended occupation of that part of the state 
of New York by the grand army under Sir George Prevost; he 
was traced, and if he had fallen into our hands must have paid 
the forfeit of his temerity. If this be the gentleman who is the 
author of the map before us, we can but rejoice at an escape 
which has procured us so valuable an addition to our topographi- 
cal stores, and could almost wish that he had found the means of 
completing his work by a more correct delineation of that inter- 
esting country. 





Art. IlI.—Fragments on Portuguese Literature, from the French 
of Sismondi. 


ae kingdom of Portugal constitutes properly a part of Spain; 
the Portuguese consider themselves Spaniards, and take the 
name, whilst they call their neighbours and rivals who divide 
with them the sovereignty of Spain, Castillians. Yet Portugal 
has its own literature; and its language, instead of remaining a 
dialect of the Spanish has been regarded by an independent peo- 
le as a mark of their sovereignty, and has been cultivated with 


zeal. The distinguished men whom Portugal has produced, have 


made it a point to give to their country every branch of litera- 
ture; they have attempted all kinds of learning, in order that their 
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neighbours should have no advantage over them; and the national 
spirit has infused into their compositions, a character altogether 
different from that of the Castillian. Portuguese literature is, it 
is true, complete without being rich; every thing is to be found in 
it, but nothing in abundance, except lyric and bucolic poetry; the 
duration of its lustre has been short; the nation to which it be- 
longs is not numerous;—and, moreover, almost all the Portuguese 
who have distinguished themselves in letters, have written a part 
of their own works in the Castilliantongue. ‘This literature, too, 
is out of the reach of the rest of Europe; the little commerce of 
the Portuguese with all other civilized people, the attention which 
they devoted solely to the Indies, whilst any vital spirit existed in 
them, and their present languor, have entirely prevented their 
works from being diffused among us. It was only by travelling 
and visiting the most celebrated libraries, that I have succeeded 
in procuring a small number of them; often, among an hundred 
thousand volumes collected together, there is not to be found a 
single Portuguese book, and without the work of Boutterwek on 
this literature, it would have been impossible for me to have given 
any account of it that would be at all satisfactory. 

Although all the Portuguese poets have written Castillian poe- 
try, yet the passage from one language to the other is not so easy 
as we might at first imagine. The Portuguese is the Castillian 
contracted, but the contraction is so strong, that the characteristic 
sounds of the words often disappear entirely. Moreover, the lan- 
guage is softened, by, as almost always happens, an opposition of 
the dialects of the plains, to the rude and sonorous language of 
the mountains. Such is the relation which the Dutch bears to the 
German, the Danish to the Swedish, and the Venetian to the Ro- 
magnol.* 

The little country of Portugal, which formerly only compre- 
hended the province now called Tra los Montes, or the neighbour- 
hood of Braganza, threw off the yoke, as did Gallicia, of the 
Mussulmen, a few years after their invasion, But as long as the 
power of the Ommiad caliphs continued, satisfied with defend- 
ing themselves in their mountains, they. had little hope of making 
conquests, and aspired only at remaining unknown. ‘The period 
of anarchy among the Mussulmen, which followed, in 1031, the 
death of Hescham el Mowajed, the last of the Ommiades of 
Cordova, and which continued until 1087, when Joseph, the son 
of Teschfin the Morabite, subjected the Moors of Spain to the 
empire of Morocco; this period, I say, gave the Portuguese as 
well as the Castillians, leisure for breathing, and for thinking of 
aggrandizing themselves. 

It was at this epoch that Alphonso VI, who had just conquered 
Toledo, married two of his daughters to two princes of Burgun- 
dy, of the royal house of France, to whom he gave as dower, 


* The language of Romagna in the ecclesiastical states: 
VOL. XII. 39 
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to one Gallicia, to the other the county of Portugal. Henry of 
Burgundy, the first of the known sovereigns of Portugal, at the 
head of the French adventurers who followed him, extended his 
little state, at the expense of the neighbouring Moors, from 1090, 
to 1112. His son, Alphonso Henriquez, the real founder of the 
Portuguese monarchy, during a life of ninety-one years, and a 
reign of seventy-three (1112 to 1185), conquered in succession, 
‘nearly the whole of actual Portugal, excepting the kingdom of 
Algarves. The efforts made by the Almoravides to maintain all 
the little princes of Spain in dependance on the empire of Mo- 
rocco, appear to have given some respite to the Christians. With- 
out doubt also, the very numerous Mo-Arabian* Christians who 
inhabited these provinces, favoured the conquest, which might 
more properly be called a revolution, since, without changing the 
nation, it rendered dominant another religion and another dynasty. 
It was under the reign of this Alphonso, that the great victory of 
Ourique, on the 26th July, 1139, in which five Moorish kings 
were defeated, induced the Portuguese to change the title of coun- 
ty for that of kingdom. The cortes assembled at Lamego, gave 
in 1145, a free constitution to this new people; and the capture of 
Lisbon, in 1147, gave it a powerful capital, already enriched by 
the most active commerce, and inhabited by an immense popula- 
tion. 

The power and wealth of Lisbon, that great capital of a small 
nation, had a very marked influence on the habits and genius of 
the people. The Portuguese were from their first origin, unac- 
customed to a solitary life; they formed themselves by intercourse 
with men, and not by the retired life of the castle; and were, in 
consequence, less savage, less imperious, less haughty, and less 
fanatical. On the other hand, a great number of Mo-Arabians, 
being all at once incorporated with the nation, the oriental influ- 
ence had a more powerful effect on them than on the Castillians. 
Love occupied a still greater portion of their life; it was more 
passionate, more tender, more pensive, and their poetry became a 
religious worship of their mistresses, far more enthusiastic than 
that of any other people of Europe. 

In the most beautiful country of the world, in the land of oran- 
ges, on those hills where are collected without trouble, the most 
exquisite wines, the Portuguese seem never to have pushed to 
any great extent, their agricultural knowledge. At this day even, 
one of the banks of the Tagus is absolutely deserted, and you may 
traverse an extensive and fertile plain, without beholding one cot- 
tage, one blade of grass, one vestige of the existence of man or 
of his industry. ‘The plains are abandoned to pasturage, for in 
proportion to the population, the number of shepherds is conside- 
rable; and it is not without reason, that in the view of the Por- 
tuguése, the country life is always identified with the care of tend- 


* Chretiens Mocarabes. 
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ing flocks. The nation composed of bold navigators, soldiers, 
and shepherds, was more suited to energetic and courageous 
enterprize, than to the persevering exertions of industry. are. 
the desire of glory, the thirst for adventures, enabled the Portu- 
guese to support the heaviest fatigues, the most severe privations; 
for, as a sailor and shepherd, he was accustomed to them all; but 
as soon as the excitement of the passions was no longer felt, he 
relapsed into his pensive indolence. 

The idleness of the people of the south, does not enfeeble their 
souls as much as it does those of the people of the north; the 
former do not abandon themselves to gross enjoyments in the time 
of their relaxation, but to contemplation, and to the soft influence 
of a fine climate. Even when they are least active, they still har- 
monize with nature. However much the Portuguese may have 
fallen in latter ages, from their past grandeur, they still recal with 
pride, the place they once occupied in the history of the world. 
A handful of knights achieved in less than a generation, the 
conquest of a kingdom; and during eight centuries, the frontiers 
of this little state have never receded, at least in Europe. Glo- 
rious combats with the Moors, gave them a country which they 
were obliged to conquer foot by foot. In their chivalric expedi- 
tions, they succoured and protected their powerful neighbours the 
Castillians: the christian kings of Spain, Si none of the great 
battles with the Moors, which signalize their history, without in- 
viting the Portuguese to occupy an honourable place in them. 
The spirit of chivalry transported them, at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, beyond the strait of Gibraltar, and made 
them attempt the founding a new christian empire on the frontiers 
of Fez and Morocco. 

A more towering ambition, hopes of more distant conquests, 
captivated, about the middle of the same century, the heroes who 
governed Portugal. The Infant Don Henry, third son of John 
ist, Alphonso V, and John II, had divined the peninsular form 
of Africa, and fancied the vast ocean which surrounds the world. 
The boldest navigators traversed that torrid zone which had been 
thought uninhabitable, crossed the line, saw rising above their 
heads a new pole, and pursued their course over an unknown sea, 
guided by the constellations of an equally unknown heaven; they, 
in fine, doubled that terrible cape of tempests, which king John 
II, with a just foresight, named the Cape of Good Hope: they 
opened to Europeans the unknown route to India; and the con- 
quest of its richest kingdoms, the conquest of an empire equal in 
extent and wealth, to that which the English now possess there, 
was the work of a handful of adventurers. That empire 1s, It 1s 
true, overturned, but the language of the Portuguese, 2 monu- 
ment of their past greatness, is still the language of commerce in 
India and Africa: it is the medium there of all intercourse, as is 
the Frank language in the Levant.**** 
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Whilst Ferdinand and Isabella were still contending in Spain 
against the Moors, the Portuguese were pushing their discoveries 
and conquests in India and Africa; the heroism of knight erran- 
try was blended with the constancy and activity of a commercial 
nation. During forty-three years, (1420-1463) the Infant Don 
Henry directed the efforts of the people; the western coast of 


Africa was covered with Portuguese factories; that of St. George 


de la Mine, had already become a colony, whilst the kingdoms of 
Congo and Benin, were converted to the christian faith, and ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of Portugal; in fine, Vasco de Gama, 
passed in 1498, the Cape of Good Hope, already discovered by 
Bartholomew Diaz, and was the first who ploughed the immense 
seas which lead to India; Portuguese heroes, whose boldness the 
imagination can scarcely follow, rapidly succeeded each other in 
this unknown world. In 1507, Alphonso d’ Albuquerque, con- 
quered the kingdom of Ormuz; in 1510, that of Goa; and in a 
few years, an immense empire was subjected i in the Indies to the 
crown of Portugal.**** 

The species of composition in which the Spaniards have shown 
the greatest invention, and which possesses the greatest riches, is 
almost entirely wanting to the Portuguese. Their dramatic lite- 
rature is very poor. ‘They have but one popular poet who has 
written in the spirit of the nation, Gil Vicente, of whom I shall 
soon make mention; their other pieces are erudite comedies and 
tragedies, formed rather on the study of the ancients, than for the 


theatre; they are the essays of some distinguished men, in a path 


unknown to them, rather than finished works, approv ed of by the 
public and constituting a separate school. They are badly sus- 
tained in the representation; and at the theatre of Lisbon, Ttalian 
operas alone are played, and some Spanish comedies in their 
original language. 

This, however, is the only kind of poetry which has not been 
cultivated with success by this ingenious nation. The same chi- 
valric and romantic spirit which animated the Spaniards, inflamed 
also the Portuguese, perhaps even in a still greater degree, be- 
cause they felt themselves called on to achieve great things with 
small means. Engaged in continual combats with enemies, from 
whom they conquered, foot by foot, their country,—without com- 
munication with the rest of Europe, except through a rival nation 
who occupied all their frontiers,—shut in between the sea and the 
mountains,—and compelled to exercise on the vast ocean, the ad- 
venturous spirit which no longer found nourishment within their 
narrow enclosure; they were thus habituated to tempests, and to 
that imposing image of infinitude which the boundless seas pre- 
sent; whilst, to these advantages they united in their own country, 
the gayest and most magnificent objects. In the land of oranges 
and myrtles, in their charming valleys, on those mountains which 
present all the aspects and temperatures of the globe, they found 
every thing that could develop the imagination and dispose the 
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soul to poetry. Their language, if it did not possess all the dig- 
nity and sonorous harmony of the Spanish, if it was a little 
too abundant in vowels and nasal syllables, was at least equally 
harmenious and soft with the Italian; its accent possessed some- 
thing more affecting, and seemed more adapted to the celebration 
of love. Its richness and pliancy allowed it to assume the most 
brilliant ornaments and the boldest figures; its construction much 
more varied and free than the French, enabled it to produce, by 
the position of words, a much more striking effect. The lively 
passions of the south, expressed themselves without art in poetry, 
which flowed with facility from an impetuous bosom, and which 
the harmony of the language with the abundance of rhymes, 
finished without effort. ‘The poet was satisfied with this impulse 
which he had given to his ideas,—his auditors had to devote but 
little attention to it; and finding in the poetry of another, only 
what they thought they themselves possessed, the greatest talents 
obtained no celebrity. Camoens lived unknown and died wretch- 
ed; although in his earliest youth, and prior to his voyage to the 
Indies, he had given proofs of his wonderful talent for poetry. 
The Lusiad even, of which there were published two editions in 
1572, did not draw on him either the attention of his country- 
men or the favours of his prince; and during the remaining seven 
years of his life, he sustained his wretched existence by the cha- 
rity which was granted, not to the immortal poet, to the man who 
had made his country illustrious, but to the unknown slave who 
begged in the streets for him, without pronouncing his name.*** 

The epochs of Portuguese literature are not strongly marked 
as are those of the Spanish, its course is more uniform, the mno- 
vations which were gradually introduced into it, changed its as- 
pects without producing a revolution; and in spite of the influence 
of ages, we still find traces of the same spirit, from the first Por- 
tuguese troubadours of the twelfth century to the pastoral poets 
of our days. Yet this literature has no more than every other 
been able to escape the influence of political events and of govern- 
ment; and*to become acquainted with its grandeur and decline, 
we must, as we have done with other nations, cast a glance over 
the revolutions of the state. Among the Portuguese as among all 
other people, we again behold the same phenomenon to which we 
have on several occasions called the attention of the reader; the 
period of the greatest literary eclat was that of the subversion 
of laws and morals; oppression commenced at the moment when 
genius seemed to abandon itself most entirely to its primitive 
liberty. This genius had been unfolded by the wisdom and the 
virtue of the preceding government; but, as if to convince us that 
nothing perfect is durable on this earth, the fruits of order and of 
liberty have only been gathered by the human mind, when order 
and liberty no longer existed. The best troubadour poets were 
contemporary with the war of the Albigenses; Ariosto and Tasso 
{ourished at the time of the enslavement of Italy; Garcilaso and 
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510 Portuguese Literature. 


Cervantes witnessed the subversion of the liberties of their country: 
Camoens died of grief at the destruction of the Portuguese mon- 
archy: but in each nation the successors of these great men were 
but pygmies beside them. ***¥#** 

The political state of Portugal in the seventeenth century caused 
the ruin of her theatre. This country was united to the crown of 
Spain, before any great dramatic talent had shown itself; under 
the reign of the Philips, Lopez de Vega, and then Calderon made 
illustrious the Spanish stage: there was no longer any court at 
Lisbon, and the Spanish comedians brought by the viceroys, re- 
presented there Spanish comedies. The small number of the 
ancient Portuguese pieces of Gil Vicente and Miranda did not 
suffice to nourish the Portuguese theatre. The eclat of Spanish 
literature dominant at that time in all Europe, induced the Por- 
tuguese poets to compose in that language, at least as much as in 
their own, and those who had any dramatic talent wrote for the 
theatre of Madrid: thus was the national theatre absolutely aban- 
doned. 

It was not until after the peace of 1668, and when Portuguese 
independence was acknowledged, that it could be perceived to 
what a point the national spirit of Portugal had been destroyed. 
The nation seemed sunk in an universal lethargy. This mortal 
sleep manifested itself at the end of the seventeenth century, as 
well in her literature as in her military and maritime power 
which were equally destroyed. ‘The finances and national indus- 
try fell at the same time, and the government weak, irresolute 
and ignorant, was as little alive to its own interests as to those of 
the people. At the opening of the war of the succession of Spain, 
it knew not what to desire; it espoused alternately the English or 
French side, according to circumstances, and henceforward Por- 
tugal began, in her literature as in her policy, to feel the influence 
of these two rival nations. 

During the long reign of John V, from 1705 to 1750, the 
government made several efforts to awaken the literary spirit of 
the nation, or rather to give to the throne that kind of lustre, 
which the other monarchs of Europe sought for, at this period, 
in literature. The Portuguese academy of languages was founded 
in 1714, that of history, in 1720; but neither of them have done 
any thing to fulfil public expectation: only the close intimacy with 
the government of England diminished a little, their persecuting 
zeal, 

The reign of Joseph Emanuel, from 1750 to 1777, appears to 
have been more advantageous to the national spirit. The cruel 
despotism of the Marquis de Pombal, his minister, in nipping 
perhaps several budding geniuses, roused however the nation from 
its long lethargy. Reform in the administration, and the pro- 
gress of knowledge, were intimately connected with the views of 
this redoutable despot; he broke the yoke of superstition, drove 
away the Jesuits who had enfeebled and enslaved all mindg, 
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and when he reached the term of his tyranny, it was perceived 
with astonishment that the ancient chains had been shaken off as 
well as those which he had imposed. It was during the short 
reign of Peter III,(1779 to 1786) that Portugal enjoyed this new 
liberty, and even the efforts of the present queen Maria, to restore 
to monks and superstition their ancient influence, have not arres- 
ted the new impulse which Portugal has received, and which a 
more frequent communication with Europe has maintained. A 
royal academy of sciences has been founded by the Prince Regent: 
since 1792, it publishes memoirs treating equally of the sciences 
and of literature; it distributes annual prizes, and has had great 
influence on the taste, criticism and theatre of the nation. ***** 

Perhaps the existence of the Portuguese language is about to 
terminate in Europe. Their vast empire in the Indies has already 
disappeared, and of the countries there formerly tributary to them, 
there remain but two cities half deserted, in which they preserve 
languishing factories. The great kingdoms of Africa, Congo, 
Loango, Angora, Benen, in the west; Mombaza, Quiloa and 
Mozambique in the east, where they had introduced their religion, 
laws and language, have gradually withdrawn their obedience, 
and are almost entirely detached from the Portuguese empire; 
but the immense extent of Brazil still remains. In the finest cli- 
mate and the richest soil, they have founded a colony which 
exceeds twelve times in surface their ancient country; they have 
now transported thither the seat of their government, their marme 
and their army; events which no one could have foreseen. 
These give the nation new youth and new energy, and perhaps 
the time approaches, when the empire of Brazil will present, in 
the Portuguese tongue, worthy successors of Camoens. 





Art. IV.— Del’ Influence des Femmes sur la Littérature Frangoise, 
comme Protectrices des Lettres, et comme Auteurs: ou Précis 
de l’Histoire des Femmes Francoises les plus célebres. Par 
Madame de Genlis. pp. 370. Paris. 


[From the British Review. ] 


E have thought proper to recur to this subject, already con- 
sidered in an earlier part of our journal; because we feel that 

the state of society, at this juncture, imparts to it a fresh interest, 
and claims for it a fuller exposition. The proper influence of wo- 
men on literature, is not, as madame de Genlis would seem to 
suppose, to be deduced from the records of the celebrity of cer- 
tain distinguished females in the worlds of fashion and letters: it 
cannot even be taken safely from the books which they have writ- 
ten; far less from those which have been written concerning them. | 
Madame de Stael, we think, is correct in her observation, that, 
‘in reading those works which have been composed since the re- 
storation of letters, one may remark, in every page, certain senti- 
ments which had no existence, as it were, in the heart, before 
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women were admitted to civil equality. Generosity, valour, and 
humanity, have each, in certain respects, taken new and more en- 
larged acceptations since that epoch.’ A new set of natures having 
been permitted to disclose themselves, a new and powerful influ- 
ence was of course, brought to act upon the mind; and this influ- 
ence, extending itself universally, like the effects of the atmo- 
sphere, demands to be taken into account, as a principal agent, in 
all the moral phenomena that can become the subject of inquiry. 
It is certainly to be considered as among the most active of those 
internal springs of society, that have been brought into play at a 
comparatively late date, and which have given a new form and 
character to what are termed the modern ages, by which they are 
visibly separated from that part of the series of our race which 
constitutes what we call the ancient world. 

This observation, however, must be taken in that spirit of liberal 
interpretation which can alone sustain the justice of any general 
principle, applied to the exposition of the history of human nature; 
including, as it does, exceptions, diversities, and modifications, 
without number. Individuals have existed in all times, who have 
belonged rather to other eras than to their own; and although the 
great moral divisions which denote the changes of time and place, 
are no less strongly marked than the natural boundaries and va- 
rieties of mountains, rivers, and climates; although, in regarding 
the former, as well as the latter, from points that command their 
distinct effect, we recognize differences which cannot be reconciled, 
and dissimilarities which must not be confounded; yet, in follow- 
ing the long course of things, these characteristic features are often 
concealed from our eyes, and the gradations of the change are 
calculated to render us insensible to its reality. A French travel- 
ler, leaving his country during the last days of a very fine autumn, 
and entering Italy as the winter commenced, exclaims against 
the error of those who represent the temperature of Tuscany to 
be more mild than that of Paris: and much the same is the mis- 
take of those who argue from a few scattered instances in ancient 
history, to the general state of manners. The tenor of classical 
compositions sufficiently proves, that women constituted among 
the ancients but a small part of what has been called the moral 
life of man. She produced, not unfrequently, a powerful effect on 
the passions: but she had little or no influence in forming the 
character. The Achilles of Homer might be represented precisely 
as we find him delineated, if Briseis had never existed, or been 
his mistress: all that, in such a case, 1t would have been necessary 
to change, was the moving cause of the wrath of the hero. The 
desire of a renown, to be hardly won by strength, courage, or ge- 
nius, formed, amongst the ancients, the single spring of the most 
generous breasts: women went for nothing in the calculations of 
ambition, and lent but little impulse to the flights of imagination. 
She might, it is true, be employed as an accessary to assist in de~ 
veloping those qualities of a hero which she had no share in form- 
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ing; and which acquired little or no additional interest from her 
connexion with their display: she might ‘also be employed as an 
accidental interruption, or diversion, to the course of great designs, 
and the tenor of decided characters, by affecting those sensations 
which have their origin in physical const#tution. The purposes of 
Jupiter, in regard to the Trojans, were shaken and swayed to dif- 
ferent sides by Juno and by Venus; and this may, at first, seem 
to intimate that, in the opinion of Homer, female influence was 
boundless in its sphere of operation; but the means made use of 
by these goddesses to back their suits, show that the bard had but 
very limited notions of the power of the sex, and lodged it entirely 
in what is by no means now considered its most honourable seat 
of empire, It isa striking proof of the great difference between 
modern and ancient manners, in the point which we are consider- 
ing, that woman was excluded as a spectator from the Olympic 
exercises; where the skill, courage, and elegance of the youth of 
the other sex entered into such brilliant competition. The neces- 
sity usually alleged for this restriction might have been easily ob- 
viated, had the absence of the ladies been thought any great mis- 
fortune: on the other hand, contrast this fact with the animation 
and interest which the presence of females gave to the tournaments 
of the middle ages. At those superb exhibitions, where the har- 
dihood and dexterity in arms, peculiar at that period to the West, 
were combined with an imitation of the parade and luxury which 
the knights of the crusades had witnessed in the East, the com- 
batants felt every other motive to rivalry absorbed in the predomi- 
nating anxiety to distinguish themselves in the eyes of the beau- 
ties by whom they were surrounded; and still more nearly to touch 
the heart of some one object of chivalrous devotion. But if woman 
formed any part of the reward of ancient valour, it was by falling 
into the hands of the successful warrior as a captive; and the con- 
sequence of her degraded condition was, that the full extent of 
the character of man, comprehending all the resources and vari- 
ties of its faculties, was not developed. 

The footing on which the Grecian courtesans were placed at the 
most glorious epoch of the republic, is the circumstance that can 
be urged with the greatest appearance of force, as indicating that 
women exercised, in the classical ages, an influence on the minds 
of men superior to that which we have here attributed to them, 
Socrates, the most virtuous and judicious of heathen philosophers, 
frequented the house of Aspasia, not from a licentious motive, nor 
even in deference to the weakness of others, but in search of the 
elegant, learned, and polite conversation which he was certain 
there to hear: desiring to meet with the best company of Athens, 
and to enjoy an entertainment in which philosophy and grace had 
equal shares; and in which, of course, the externals of decency 
must have been sedulously preserved. This undue estimation of a 
class of women essentially degraded, would appear less astonish- 
ing if we found it coupled with a general disregard of that parti- 
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cular virtue to which the females in question had renounced al 
pretension, or even with an indifference to the value of its stric 
observance. In the dark and uncertain state of moral knowledge 
in which the pagan world was immured, and in which it wander- 


ed from one absurdity and enormity to another, an arrangement of 


society may be conceived to have existed, in which domestic hap- 
piness, and the public peace, should have a less indispensable con- 
nexion with female chastity than in the nature of things they cer- 
tainly possess. But such a system had no place in ancient Greece. 
At the period of which we are speaking, the wives and daughters 
of the Greeks were required to live in a state of seclusion; and 
they considered an almost total retirement as requisite to their re- 
spectability. They were taught to fear death less than violation, 
and to bury themselves in the gloomy silence of their homes; while 
the houses of those of their sex who had incurred all the penalties 
of disgrace, were thrown open as schools of learning, as well as 
temples of pleasure! ‘Socrates and Pericles,’ says a French au- 
thor, ‘ met of an evening at Aspasia’s (chez Aspasia) as St. Evre- 
mont and Condé met at Ninon’s.” As the ladies of this descrip- 
tion in Greece were all proficients in music, the charms of sound 
were intermingle. with literary criticism and political debate; and 
moralists and statesmen sharpened their wits by collision in those 
scenes of mental competition. This is a state of manners to which 
we find no approach in modern times, unless it be in France; but 
there the line of separation between the courtesans and the mo- 
thers and wives has not been so carefully observed as in Greece. 
And the want of this reserve indicates as much deficiency in taste, 
as depravity of morals. The Greeks possessed a very lively tem- 
perament: they were distinguished by a keen sensibility to the va- 
rious forms of beauty; and they probably derived the perfection 
of their arts from their disposition to pleasure. These impulses 
drove them to:seek gratification in a mixed society; where the 
rigid rules of théir domestic life were respited in favour of an un- 
restrained and vivid communication between the sexes: but the 
convention which admitted of this intercourse was strictly limited 
to the women who chose to accept celebrity as a compensation for 
the loss of respectability. Vice, beyond the family boundary, was 
permitted to attire herself with attractions; but within that sacred 
barrier she was regarded as odious, and enjoyed no toleration. 
But however brilliant, and even commanding, may seem to have 
been the condition of a certain class of women, at this distinguish- 
ed period of ancient history, the reader cannot fail to have al- 
ready discovered good reasons for denying, that this condition 
affords any ground for supposing that the sex was then properly 
esteemed, or that it possessed that influence over man which is 
now its undisputed right, and which it practically exerts. The 
females who occupied the most important posts in society; who 
were most intimately connected with the interests of the citizens 
and the hopes of the state; who reared the children that were to 
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become the strength of the commonwealth; and who presented, 
after all, in spite of the dazzling effect of the life led by their 
meretricious rivals, the model of female manners, according to the 
standard of honour established by public opinion, were, as we 
have seen, shut up in their houses, and educated in the narrowest 
notions, so as in a manner necessarily to repress the signs of cha- 
racter and the growth of sentiment. Those who were excepted 
from this thwarting and impoverishing system, acquired the pri- 
vilege at the expense of what constitutes the most powerful magic 
of their sex, as it is felt in the hearts of the other. Deprived of 
this charm, they might, as individuals, exercise a dominion over 
the passions, and excite admiration by their talents and accom- 
plishments; but the plastic power of woman, the ceaseless and 
penetrating spirit of her influence, is not manifested in such de- 
sultory and extraneous effects. In the Greek tragedies we never 
find the personal accomplishments and freedom of the courtesans 
taken advantage of to confer interest on female characters: their 
misfortunes as captives; their duty of obedience as wives and 
daughters; their oppressions and torments as feeble beings; their 
degradation as objects of sensual passion; their vindictiveness and 
cunning as slaves and victims; such are the features that compose 
the picture of woman in these celebrated productions. 

Among the Romans, as it has been often observed, women pos- 
sessed more of what can be called moral existence; but it was only 
in the interior of their families that they obtained any ascendant. 
Their manners were reserved and austere: their virtues could 
scarcely be called the result of sentiment. They raised for the re- 
public a race of labourers and soldiers, and made clothes for their 
husbands and children. Great pains were taken by the grave ma- 
gistrates of Rome to preserve them in this state of negative vir- 
tue. It is well known that Cato the censor, struck off from the 
list of the senate a husband who had permitted himself to salute 
his wife in the presence of his daughter. This was paying no great 
compliment to the young lady; but when the mind is left unstored 
with knowledge, it is necessary to put the passions under strong 
restraint. When the severity of the republican institutions yielded 
to the progress of luxury and the innovations of tyranny, the re- 
gularity of female manners was displaced by the most frightful 
licentiousness. This was carried to such a degree that the bounds 
of nature were overleaped; and the traces of humanity lost in the 
abyss of vice. About this period commenced the custom of prais- 
ing women of rank after their death in public orations; and the 
most distinguished sometimes received the honours of divinity. 
Mr. Thomas, in his essay on the history of the female character, 
says it was then more easy to make a goddess than to find an ho- 
nest woman. He notices that the appearances of female virtue 
which yet remained, were of the artificial and forced kind, being the 
offspring of the stoical philosophy. Like the vices of the time, the 
virtues were unnatural. The most striking contrasts were thus 
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displayed: excessive courage appeared by the side of extreme base- 
ness; and the most rigid austerity near the most dishonourable 
license. The author whom we have just quoted, sketches in a lively 
manner the picture of Julia, the wife of the emperor Severus; and 
it comes nearer a modern portrait than any other we meet with in 
ancient history; but indeed she lived on the very brink of modern 
times. She was witty and beautiful; always surrounded by philo- 
gophers and men of letters; sometimes changing paramours into 
savans, and sometimes savans into paramours. Her husband oc- 
cupied a principal place in the group. She was the first and most 
shining ebject in all the most remarkable affairs of the day: in po- 
litics, pleasure, and science, her sway and example were omnipo- 
tent: her rank assisted her dispositions, and her dispositions in- 
duced her to take every advantage of her rank: she played a bril- 
liant part during her life; and her reputation after death, says the 
author, would have been ‘complete had it but included virtue. 

Proceeding with this historian of the sex, we arrive at the third 
century of the christian era, when a new and permanent principle 
began to act on the female character. Hitherto the limits of virtue, 
and the claims of decency, had varied according to systems of 
philosophy and views of policy. Lycurgus, as Montesquieu ex- 
presses it, took modesty from chastity itself; and the most virtuous 
girls of Sparta behaved in a way that would cause the most vi- 
cious in worse times to blush. In fact the ancients had no steady 
principles, or certain guides, in regard even to the common moral 
duties: for although the words religion and deity are for ever ia 
use among them; yet, correctly speaking, they had no religion 
whatever. They transplanted to heaven the vices and caprices of 
earth; and regarded themselves either as the subjects of a fantas- 
tical and oligarchical tyranny, or of presiding deities, who betray- 
ed their trust, and left them to themselves, while they quafted 
their nectar in heaven. Christianity bore a very different character 
from its birth. It assumed at once the language and functions of 
supreme legislation. It yielded to nothing; it demanded that eve- 
ry thing should yield to its authority. ‘To women, as to men, it 
prescribed fixed and severe rules of conduct. It interfered with 
actions, nor stopped there: it extended its empire over the thoughts 
of the heart. Hitherto the loose and accidental circumstances of 
politics, climate, or other points of national condition, had given 
their character to the customs and laws and morals of countries; 
but the sacred legislation of an unerring system established itself 
as a single, equal, and universal power. 

The religion of Christ is incompatible with the degradation of 
women; and it is admirably calculated to illustrate their proper 
virtues. Meekness, longsuffering, patience under injuries, hu- 
manity and perseverance in duty, even when it is most barren of 
reward; such are the dispositions inculcated by the gospel; such 
are the qualities that form the power and beauty of the female 
character, and which establish its ascendency in the heart of man, 
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whatever advantage he may seem to take of the attributes that are 
peculiar to himself. Wherever this religion has prevailed, the 
condition of the sex has been elevated; where it is yet rejected or 
unknown, woman remains insulted and oppressed. Christianity then 
is to be considered as the principal source of that marked distinc- 
tion between ancient and modern times to which we have advert- 
ed. It has opened to females that passage into society which was 
before shut against them by the brutality and ignorance of man: 
to it, therefore, we owe that charm and expansion of life which 
their emancipation has conferred on civilized Europe. 

‘The operation of this great agent of human improvement became 
assisted by an event which would at first seem ill-calculated to 
promote the progress of softer manners, and to aid the develop- 
ment of the kind affections. We allude to the irruption of the 
barbarous nations of the north, into the more southern kingdoms, 
and their establishment of themselves in these countries as the 
masters of the soil, and the stock of the people. Mr. Heeren, a 
German professor, who has written some excellent works on the 
philosophical questions which history suggests, remarks, that ‘ a 
religious respect for the sex, a sort of mystical fanaticism in love, 
belongs essentially to the Teutonic character.’ There has always 
existed, in this regard, a remarkable difference between the north 
and the south: it was visible in their earliest and rudest respective 
conditions; and it is not obliterated to this day. The Scandina- 
vian tribes always respected their women: in these wild and in- 
clement regions, females were never held in a state of restraint or 
seclusion; they accompanied the warriors in their expeditions; 
they distributed the rewards of valour; and their presence inspired 
the efforts to deserve them. Love, considered as a sentiment, has 
always been a favourite theme of the northern poets; and the he- 
roes and hunters amongst these warlike people, roaming through 
their interminable forests, or bursting from their fastnesses on the 
affrighted refuse of the great empires of the south, regarded it as 
an honour and a duty to be submissive to their women. To this 
source, then, we owe first the spirit of chivalrous gallantry, and 
ultimately the practice of that polite gallantry which forms the 
most prominent feature in the present constitution of social inter- 
course. 

The institution of chivalry chiefly grew out of the desire of pro- 
tecting woman, exposed as she was by her weakness in those times 
of disorder, when society was agitated with the throes that pre- 
cede the birth of establishments. As civilization advanced, and 
law became more strong, the original objects of the knight became 


by degrees almost forgotten: but the*institution was too agreeable 


to the spirit of the age to be yet allowed to disappear- Gallantry, 
ambition, and a taste for martial exercises, became the chief ani- 
mations of chivalry: each warrior sallied forth to maintain the 
peerlessness of his mistress; and Europe was covered, from one 
énd to the other, with these adventurers; who, displaying the scarfs 
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and crests of their ladies, knocked each other on the head to merit 
their favour. However numerous were the absurdities included 
in this custom, its influence inspired enthusiasm to poets, and. gave 
grace and brilliancy to the nobility. Chivalry, says a German au- 
thor, forms the sole glory of several centuries, which would, but 
for it, be consigned to horror and contempt in history. Remove 
from the middle ages this institution, and what would remain to 
them? To it we owe that extraordinary sentiment of modern times 
which is called honour; a sentiment unknown to the ancients; but 
which, in the absence of a much higher principle, is one of the 
most powerful springs of noble and admired actions. Above all, 
it added still more to the value of the female sex in the public 
estimation. In the courts, in the lists, in battle, and in literature, 
woman was the principal object of celebration; and often the same 
person was at once lover, poet, and warrior: he could sing to his 
lyre, as well as combat with his lance, in behalf of the beauty by 
whom he had been subdued. 

Returning, however, to the early times, which we have for a 
moment quitted, we find the ladies, who at first but animated the 
martial dispositions of their admirers, catching themselves the 
ardour of arms, and, affected by the praises which were every 
where bestowed on courage, maintaining their claims to equal 
estimation, by displaying ample proofs of that imposing quality. 
Mr. Thomas gives a list of female warriors, amongst whom we 
find a ‘ demoiselle’ of Transylvania, who killed ten Janizaries with 
her own fair hands. Gibbon notices the desperate act of the wo- 
men of Cyprus, who, to avoid the Mussulmen, blew up the maga- 
zines and themselves along with them. The fair and frail queen 
Eleonore of France, commanded a corps of ladies in the holy 
land, which was called the Regiment of the Boots of Gold. Mr. 
Charbonnieres, in his amusing and instructive sketch of French 
literature, very recently published, makes mention of the interest- 
ing Louise Labbe, the handsome wife of a rope-maker at Lyons, 
the date of whose charms and talents is about the time of our 
Henry VIII. She was an excellent poet, and distinguished her- 
self as an equally good soldier at the siege of Perpignan. 

But this warrior woinan was not in all respects invincible. In 
her compositions she frequently betrays the consciousness of her 
besetting foible: she complains that time, which destroys the proud 
pantheons, the strong cities, the high pyramids, which dries up 
rivers, and finishes so many other things, only seems to augment 
in her the disposition to be tender. 

The rage for arms, however, began at length to subside. Dur- 
ing the most flourishing times of chivalry, the most distinguished 


knights were but seldom able to read: as it declined, they com- 


menced their alphabet; and when the fall of Constantinople threw 
the scholars of the east amongst the heroes of the west, learning 
remained no longer an unknightly accomplishment. The ladies, 
who love not to be left behind, accordingly forsook fighting, and: 
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took to Greek. Steady, but frigid characters, slightly gifted with 
imagination, gave a preference to the philosophy of Aristotle; 
but the youthful and enthusiastic, embraced with ardour the sub- 
lime metaphysics of Plato. The fashionable manners, says a French 
author, were now a medly of gallantry, religion, platonism, poet- 
ry, ancient learning, and modern theology. The women soon be- 
came distinguished by their skill and ardour in public disputation. 
The daughter of a gentleman of Bologna, being mistress of the 
Roman law, pronounced, at the age of twenty-three, a funeral 
oration in Latin, the delivery of which, assembled an immense 
crowd in the great church of that city. At twenty-six, she took 
the degree of doctor; and, at thirty, received the chair of profes- 
sor, from which she commented on Justinian, to scholars, who 
came from all parts of Europe to attend her lectures. Mr. Twed- 
dle, in a letter written from Coppet, to be found in the volume 
published by his brother, says that madame de Stael spoke with so 
much ability in conversation, that she made her hearers forget she 
was not pretty: the talents of the lady of Bologna achieved some- 
thing which we consider more extraordinary; they are said to 
have rendered the young men inattentive to her great beauty! At 
Venice, two clever and learned ladies, distinguished themselves 
also about the same time. One (Modesta di Pozza), composed 
verses ‘ serious, gay, heroic, and tender;’ the other (Cassandra 
Fidele), wrote equally well in the three languages of Homer, 
Virgil, and Dante; and also (which is more doubtful praise) 
‘ equally well in verse and in prose.’ She possessed, says her histo- 
rian, the philosophy of her own age, and of all former ages; she 
sustained theological theses with eclat, gave public lectures at 
Padua, excelled in music, had enchanting manners, and was as 
virtuous as she was learned. Whether she was also pretty is un- 
fortunately not said. At Milan a young lady spoke eloquently in 
Latin. At Verona, Isolta Nogarolla excited the curiosity of all 
the sovereigns to hear her. In Spain, Catherine Ribera wrote 
veres ‘ moitie devotes, et moitie tendres.’ The dutchess of Retz, in 
France, astonished and perplexed the ambassadors by accosting 
them in Greek. Aloysia Sigea took the unnecessary trouble of 
writing to the Pope one letter in five languages. The ladies Sey- 
mour and Jane Grey, in England, were distinguished for learnmg 
and talents, even in a time when it is affirmed to have been very 
common to see young girls; who had finished their education at 
the schools, present themselves before the holy father, and, in 
Latin or Greek, implore of him to declare war against the Turks. 

If the women, says Mr. Thomas, appear to have wished at this 
time to wrest the fame of knowledge from the men, the latter were 
more than usually eager to bestow panegyrics on the women. 
Gallantry lost nothing of its power by being transferred from the 
chevaliers to the pedants. Boccacio composed a Latin work in 
honour of illustrious women, in the course of which he explores 
Greek and Roman history, the Bible and the romances: he in- 
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stances as models, Cleopatra and Lucretia, Flora and Portia, Se- 
miramis and Sappho, Athaliah and Dido. A collection of pieces 
was published at Venice, with the title ‘A Temple to the Divine 
Signora Foan of Arragon, constructed to her Honour by all the 
Wits 7n ali the princtpal Languages of the World? This temple 
is built in Latin, Greek, Italian, French, Spanish, Sclavonic, Polo- 
nese, Hungarian and Hebrew. 

The question of the comparative rank and value of the two sexes 
was now provoked. The superiority of women was demonstrated 
by proofs theological, physical, cabalistical, religious, and moral. 
The most singular work on this subject is that of Ruscelli, which 
appeared at Venice in the year 1552. Moses is there made the 
ally of Petrarch and Dante; and the author supports his arguments 
by quotations from Boccacio and St. Augustin, Homer, and St. 
John. The ladies took an active part in this discussion, and al- 
ways in their own favour. Lucretia Marinella published a book, 
having for title,‘ The Nodelity and Excellence of Women, and the 
Faults and Imperfections of Men; which certainly does not pro- 
mise the fairest view of the question. Marguerite, the first wife of 
Henry IV., more famous for talents than tor chastity, published 
a letter in which she undertook to prove, that ‘ the woman is much 
superior to the man.’ In 1643, there appeared at Paris, a volume 
entitled ‘ The Generous Woman, who shows that her Sex is more 
noble, more politic, more valiant, more learned, more virtuous, and 
more economical than the other.’ But about the same time there 
eame forth a treacherous ally of the ladies, in a work with this 
affronting announcement, ‘The Woman better than the Man, a 
Parabox; by Faques del Pozo? 

We are now coming towards times when the influence of women, 
though not less powerful and general, bears less of the air of 
anew enchantment. Chivalry and scholastic philosophy seem to 
have been equally favourable to their celebrity. As these declined 
im the world; as splendid illusions of various kinds began to fade 
m the public view; as the affairs of mankind were put on a more 
practical footing; as human nature was better understood, and cus- 
tom produced familiarity with almost every object of life; women 
Yost a part of that ideal lustre which had shone around them when 
tournaments and colleges formed the sphere of their triumphs. In 
further tracing the influence of the female sex on literature and 
manners, we shall chiefly confine ourselves to France, that we 
may more strictly treat of the subject denoted by the title of the 
work placed at the head of this article. We are sorry, however, 
to be obliged to say, that we can derive very little assistance from 
madame de Genlis. It appears that this lady had collected anum- 
ber of notices of distinguished French women, in the expectation 
of being employed in the compilation of a biographical work, which 
they are still continuing to publish at Paris. In consequence of 
some misunderstanding, however, these notices, so prepared, were 
permitted to rest on her hands; and, unwilling to be left in the 
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lurch, she bethought herself that they might be given to the world 
in a volume: but it has no claim to the title it has assumed; it does 
not illustrate the influence of women on French literature. Un- 
connected anecdotes of queens, princesses, and female authors, 
with lists of their works, and of their protections, though very ne- 
cessary to enter as materials into such an interesting survey as 
madame de Genlis announces, cannot be said to constitute it. This 
survey can only be made by a connected review of the facts sepa- 
rately gleaned, and by referring them all to certain principles of 
cause and effect, extracted from the general state of society at the 
various periods which enter into the discussion. As a compilation 
of anecdotes, then, this book may afford some degree of amuse~ 
ment, although it is rather meagre and barren even in this respect; 
but in common justice it ought to be stripped of the more impor- 
tant pretension conveyed in its title-page. 

The influence of women on French literature, certainly affords 
an interesting subject for examination. A parade of superiority, 
and show of activity, have for several centuries distinguished the 
footing of the female sex in France: a nominal importance has been 
there given to all the connexions, reputable and disreputable, which 
the men have formed with women, such as we do not find else- 
where displayed. The memoirs of mistresses, and the amours of 
wives, constitute a very considerable part of the stock of its print- 
ed productions: its social manners have assumed gallantry as their 
most distinguished feature; and the principal epochs of its history 
connect themselves, in every one’s recollection, with the names of 
certain females of celebrity. The real import of this state of things 
is well worth inquiry, and cannot be better ascertained than by 
looking into the literature which has been its companion. It is 
here that one is sure to get hold of the genuine spirit of manners. 
We have had occasion to observe, that the neglected and degrad- 
ed condition of the sex in the times of antiquity betrays itself in 
the character of their most brilliant writings; the fervour of a ro- 
mantic regard for women, burned in the early compositions-of the 
western poets: love and chivalrous gallantry manifest themselves 
in a way that leaves no doubt of their sincerity in all the effusions 
of Italian genius: and amorous enthusiasm, of a singular, but 
intense kind, is to be found working and frothing in the heated 
mysticism of Germany. In England we can offer the Eve of Mil- 
ton, and the Juliet, the Desdemona, and every female portrait, 
from the hand of Shakspeare, as examples of that susceptibility to 
the power of their subject, which is necessary to enable even the 
highest tajent to display, with touches of truth, those more deli- 
cate and internal characteristics which belong to the essence of 
character, which introduce to its unreserved communications, and 
which can alone awaken those primitive sentiments placed by na- 
ture in the human heart to correspond to the incitements of the 
various classes of her beauties. The Tatler and Spectator, those 
standard models in a species of composition which no other coun- 
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try pretends to rival, owe their existence altogether to the esti- 
mation in which females were held at the epoch of their appear- 
ance. A constant and predominating reference to the minds, 
tastes, and habits of women, pervading their whole strain, forms 
both the principal charm*and the principal utility of these delightful 
works, ‘The novels of Richardson, so universally popular with us, 
and which the French critics praise, but find too tedious and heavy, 
are testimonials, singular in their kind, of the interest we take in 
what may be termed the mechanism of the feelings and character 
of woman, and of the ardour with which we can follow, under the 
dominion of simple truth, the progress of her fate, although the 
recital may lead through the minutest particulars, and possess, 
for its only embellishment, a simple air of reality. It would in- 
deed be easy to show, that we have no one great production of the 
descriptive and imaginative class that does not receive what may 
be termed the breath of its life, the vital and distinguishing prin- 
ciple of its «xistence, as well as the most powerful charm of its 
attraction, from a certain intimate communion of thought and sen- 
timent with the various qualities of the female constitution, and a 
quick sensibility to the inspiration of its influence. It is for this 
impress, this stamp of the importance and estimation of woman, 
that we are to look, when we wish to decide how far it can be af- 
firmed, from the literature of any particular country, that the spirits 
are there submitted to the magic of her attributes. Of the use 
which lord Byron has made of the sentiments which the sex in- 
Spires, we cannot approve; but to the swell which these sentiments 
impart to his poetry, what heart can deny its testimony? His exam- 
ple is, indeed, ofa very peculiar kind; and probably requires to be 
traced immediately to singular impulses of mind and temperament. 
‘The genius of this bard, while it has all the splendour and rapid 
ardour, has at the same time the eccentricity of a comet; its career 
includes the extremes of our system; but it is in approaching the 
light and warmth of female loveliness, that its effulgence increases, 
that its velocity augments, and that it seems to rush to the foun- 
tain-head of its glory, as if to recompense itself for the fate that 
has doomed it to pursue so large a part of its course through the 
regions of gloom and desolation. ‘Turn to Wordsworth, a poet 
whose works are important enough to involve the discussion of 
the first principles of his art, and who is perhaps further than any 
writer that can be quoted, from taking advantage of forms of ex- 
pression which pass by acceptation for a certain current value, 
when they are not connected in his own mind with the genuine 
elements of passion and thought, lying deep in the nature of man. 
The introduction of woman in the compositions of this remarkable 
author sheds instantly a sentiment into his poetry, which fills the 
heart as with the rich stream of an incense, that applies itself to 
the imagination as odours steal upon the senses. The forlorn 
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: ‘infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief;’ 


the wife of the solitary, 


‘ So intimate with love and joy, 
And all the tender motions of the soul;’ 


poor Ellen, whose ‘ virgin step’ seemed 
‘Caught from the pressure of elastic turf,’ 



















































and who 
—‘ by the unclosed coffin kept her seat, 
Weeping and looking, looking-on and weeping 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her child,’ 


are portraits distinguished by ardour, expression and truth. 

A literature thus strongly testifying to the power and generality 
of female influence on the mind, is certainly the best proof of the 
fervour of those feelings which the sex habitually excites in the 
country to which it belongs. 

We should have been glad if madame de Genlis could have 
pointed out to our observation any such vein of feelings running 
through French literature; too deep to be affected by modes, and 
originating in an enthusiastic sensibility to the touching virtues 
and retiring graces which constitute the ineffable charm of the fe- 
male character. These feelings are not to be confounded, as ma- 
dame de Genlis must know, with the clatter of compliments, or 
the bustle of giving place. Although Louis XIV made it a rule 
to take off his hat to every female he met, even if she were a ser- 
vant or a peasant, this does not exactly prove the existence of the 
particular sentiment which we mean; and when St. Simon describes 
the tortures suffered by the ladies who went in the carriage with 
the king, all caused by his majesty’s neglect, and selfish regard for 
himself, we are confirmed in our disposition to reject the externals 
of deference, particularly when disproportionate, as evidence of 
real esteem. What we look for is the test of the difference between 
reality and pretension, between feeling and form; and we should 
have been the more grateful to madame de Genlis for indicating 
this to us in French literature, because, to say the truth, we need 
assistance to discover it. Mr. Thomas’s work, of which we have 
made considerable use, though amusing in its historical sketches, 
affords a sufficient justification of what Grimm said of the author, 
viz. that he was by no means learned enough in the female heart 
to do justice to his subject. The common works of a gallant de- 
scription in the French language display, under a certain exterior 
of affected courtesy, a body of the very coarsest and most degrad- 
ing sentiments and descriptions in relation to the female character. 
Rising, however, from professed works of gallantry, which have 
in general but little to do with real feeling, we still continue at a 
loss to discover the signs of a heart-felt respect for the sex, and 
susceptibility to its real graces. Voltaire’s novels and lighter po- 
etry, have no other object but to render enthusiasm of every kind 
laughable; and in his tragedies, as in French tragedy generally, 
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with the exception of a very few passages, love is only remarkable 
(as D’Alembert has observed) for its coldness: its introduction, 
instead of giving interest to a piece, throws a languor over all its 
progress, and spoils those other qualities to which it forms the 
lifeless companion. Gil Blas, which js usually quoted as the first 
of French novels, does not afford one indication of sensibility 
from its first page to its last. But the most remarkable case is that 
of Rosseau. This writer, who possesses so true a touch for de- 
scription in general, can scarcely ever approach the object’ which 
he pretended to idolize, without being guilty of something offen- 
sive and coarse, outraging truth of character as much as delicacy. 
His Eloisa sacrifices her person to her lover on a principle of pru- 
dence, and calculates the consequences before-hand. By this, 
Rousseau thought to save the delicacy of his heroine: he was ig- 
norant that the flow of passion and the shock of surprise were ne- 
cessary for this purpose. His Sophia betrays, at the age of eigh- 
teen, certain ideas which she could only have acquired in the 
course of unbecoming conversations with some apothecary’s ap- 
prentice in the neighbourhood. From the productions of Rousseau, 
which profess to relate facts, proofs without number might be 
brought to show that he had no imagination of the true beauty of 
the female character, and no instinct directing him to find its ex- 
amples in society. 

We cannot attempt, in an article of this description, to follow the 
plan which the title of the work of madame de Genlis led us to 
expect she had executed; but on which, to our disappointment, we 
observe she has not entered. We must limit ourselves to a slight 
outline of the history of the condition of females, as connected 
with public manners, confining our notice for the future, almost 
entirely to France. Francis I is generally regarded by the French 
writers as the founder of that spirit of gallant legerity which they 
avow as the distinction and ornament of the national character. 
He is said to have declared, ‘ that a court without women was like 
a year without a spring, or a spring without flowers.’ His second 
mistress, the dutchess d’Estampes, was called ‘ la plus savante des 
belles, et la plus belle des savantes.’ His sister, Margaruite de 
Valois, is the author of a volume of tales, of which madame de 
Genlis says ‘ one cannot conceive how the hand of a woman, of a 
princess, could have written such licentious productions.’ 

Francis I was himself a poet, but only under the influence of the 
fair sex. Several of his smaller compositions are scarcely inferior 
in grace and facility to those of Marot. ‘The Bibliotheque Royale 
possesses a manuscript volume of the poetry of this prince, which, 
among other things, contains a letter in verse and prose to the 
countess Chateaubriant, his first mistress, giving a description of 
his unfortunate expedition into the Milanais, and of the fatal bat- 
tle of Pavia. Diana of Poitiers, the mistress of-Henry II, was 
both literary and athletic. It is recounted of her, that, in the hard- 
est frosts, she washed her face in cold water; that early every 
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morning she mounted her horse, rode ten leagues, returned, went 


to bed again, and ‘ read books.’ Ronsard the poet, about this time, 
introduced a much more artificial style of compliment to the sex 
than that of Marot, and his royal patron. He became the head of 
a coterie of seven writers, all equally forced and affected in their 
gallantry, who called themselves the Plezade. 

Seme time after the epoch of the Pleiade, Pasquier the histo- 
riany Harlay the celebrated first president, Bisson, president of 
parliament, Joseph Scaliger, and a crowd of other writers, less 
distinguished for rank and talent, all exercised their poctical ima- 
gination on one subject. That subject was, however, august enough 
to justify so extraordinary a union, being nothing less than a fea, 
which had been seen by some adventurous eye on the bosom of 
Madeleine Desroches, during a festival at Poitiers. The pieces 
on this illustrious transgressor were collected by Pasquier in a 
volume, which was entitled ‘Ze Puce des grands Fours de Poitiers.’ 
After the death of Ronsard, whom we have noticed as the chief 
of this style of gallantry, and who had the misfortune to be very 
deaf, an orator charged with his funeral oration, exclaimed, ‘ Oh 
happy deaf man! thou gavest to the French, ears for the oracles of 
poetry!’ The school in question is of a nature to have its disciples 
in all ages. A Mr. Le Genre, in a work entitled ‘ The Antiquztzes 
of the French Nation, discovers the Scythians to be the ances- 
tors of the French, from their polite behaviour to the Amazons; 
and the chevalier de Mere, who was one of madame de Sevigne’s 
lovers, but of whom she says he had a ‘ chien de style,’ is not less 
recondite in the mysteries of gallantry. He is the author of seve- 
ral treatises, which were said to be ‘ fine and tiresome,’ as madame 
de Longueville observed of Chapelain’s ‘Pucelle d’Orleans;’ and 
in one of these he affirms, that Alexander the Great was guilty of 
a breach of manners, when in addressing the queen of Persia, he 
called her mother; it was bringing to her recollection that she was 
no longer young, says the delicate chevalier, ‘ a circumstance al- 
ways extremely disagreeable to the ladies!’ This choice spirit is 
said to be the author of the phrase bonne compagnie, in its fash- 
ionable acceptation. 

Under the abominable Catherine of Medicis, and her miserable 
son, Charles IX, the manners of the higher classes, as it has been 
observed, were a‘ medly of gallantry and fury: Italian ardour 
mingled itself with French-licentiousness; carnage was planned in 
the rendezvous of love, and conspiracies were meditated in ball- 
rooms.’ ‘The work of Brantome, containing the histories, public 
and private, of the political and gallant ladies of this time, is as 
extraordinary a production as has ever been given to the world. 
One of his commentators says, ‘ I will not speak of the second and 
third volumes, which concern the ladies, not wishing to condemn 
the memory of a gentleman whese other works render him wor- 
thy of esteem; and imputing the whole crime to the dissoluteness 
of the court at that period, of which more terrible histories might 
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be given than those which he has recounted.’ This last assertior 
is calculated to surprise the readers of Brantome; for it is not 
easy to conceive how the description of what is most odious in 
bad faith, debauchery, and corruption of every kind, can be car- 
ried further than it is by this chronicler and eye-witness. What is 
most of all bewildering, however, is to find seigneur Brantome, 
whose spirit is uncommonly caustic and shrewd, and who, in mat- 
ters of politics and war, is clear sighted to a remarkable degree, 
losing all sobriety of expression, and lanching out in a strain of 
enthusiasm that would not seem to belong to his manner, when he 
is stimulated by what he calls the glories of these fine times! 
Writing his memoirs when well stricken in years, he actually sub- 
dues us into commiseration of the unhappy fate which doomed 
him to survive the golden age of St. Bartholomew, and left him 
exposed in his decline, to the evil times of Henry IV! We might 
almost be seduced into dropping a tear with him over the degene- 
ration of human affairs, when he reminds us that those who live 
long see many changes, and compresses into a hint what is easily 
perceived to be the dictate of a bursting heart, full of regret and 
discontent. ‘Ah!’ he exclaims, ‘ these were different days from the 
present!’ and then he works himself into an ecstacy on the velvet 
robes, and the ostrich feathers, and the ankles, and even the gar- 
ters of the ladies of the court; and on the dances of the demoiselles, 
which he says were ‘si piquantes et libidineuses!? Catherine of 
Medicis is his goddess: but he admits, with reference to such ac- 
tions as the massacre of St. Bartholomew, that, to be sure, these 
great people have a ‘ morality of their own, with which it is best 
not to meddle.’ The account which he gives of Mary, queen of 
Scots, possesses much genuine interest. In homely language he 
relates the facts of this unfortunate creature’s departure from 
France, and casts a light on the scene of sorrow, by glowing praise 
of her beauty and accomplishments. Brantome was one of the 
courtiers appointed to conduct the queen to Scotland: we follow 
her. in his recital, weeping and overcome, to the vessel; we see her 
mount its side, and received with honours by the crew, while in a 
state of the profoundest grief. During the whole first day of the 
voyage she hung over the stern, gazing on the land, which her 
tears and the distance rendered every instant more dim. The cap- 
tain invited her to take refreshment in the cabin, but she persisted 
in remaining on deck, says Brantome, for France was yet in sight. 
When the darkness of the evening at length confounded the earth 
with the water, she went below sobbing loudly, as if she had fore- 
seen the misfortunes that awaited her. Brantome is indignant 
against those who accused her of being concerned in the murder 
of her husband; she was a lady of too tender a heart, he says, to 
wish to do harm to mortal man; and he supports his justification 
of her against this crime by telling, that when, during the voyage, 
she heard the cries of the rowers who were beaten by the officers, 
she was always angry, and never failed to stop ‘the chastisement. 
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The French chronicler is horrified when he arrives at Leith. Ah! 
what a change, he exclaims, for this fair and amiable queen, from 
all to which she had been accustomed. She was obliged to ride 
on ahackney horse to Edinburgh, and wept as she looked upon the 
eople. 

; Posterity does not exactly participate in Brantome’s idea of the 
degeneration that took place when Henry IV became sovereign. 
Under the influence of his personal character, the manners were 
rendered more miid, though they. continued to be scarcely less 
licentious. Brantome had grown old; otherwise he would not have 
found so much cause for complaint. ‘ Corruption,’ says a French 
author, ‘ was general, but self-degradation was not then connected 
with it.’ A more false and mischievous distinction cannot be made, 
nor one more pregnant with ruin to nations and to individuals: but 
the distinction has always been recognized in France. 

In the time of Louis XIII, the style of gallantry seemed to 
incline again to the metaphysics and pedantry of an earlier age. 
Cardinal Richelieu in the intervals of decapitating the nobility, 
and intriguing against the queen mother, found leisure and incli- 
nation to cause theses on knotty points of love to be sustained and 
debated. The nature of these may be gathered from mademoi- 
selle de Scuderi. Among others, she states the following ques- 
tions, which we submit to our scientific readers of both sexes, to 
solve if they can:—* Which is the most convincing sign of love; 
to conceal a passion, or to declare it; to sigh, or to shed tears?’ 
‘ Which gives most satisfaction to a lover;—to praise his mistress, 
or to be praised by her?’ ‘ Which event renders most manifest the 
power of the god of love; a shepherdess falling in love with a king, 
or a king falling in love with a shepherdess?’? The most celebrated 
authors and courtiers united in the houses of the most beautiful 
and fashionable women to discuss such mysteries as these, during 
five or six hours together; and when the point was settled, some 
of the poets would read specimens of their productions. These 
assemblies were called Bureaux d’ Esprit, the most renowned of 
which was held at the hotel of the marchioness de Rambouillet. 
Here Corneille read his Polyeucte before its public appearance; 
and Bossuet, at the age of sixteen, was brought in, as a surprising 
lad, to show the ladies and gentlemen how well he could speak 
extemporaneously. They gave him a text, and he commenced a 
sermon which did not finish till after midnight. Madame de Ram- 
bouillet had the good fortune to predict that he would one day be 
a great orator; and Voiture, who was probably a little fatigued, 
observed that he had never before been at a preaching, either so 
early or so late. Julia D’Argennes, the daughter of the mistress 
of the house, was the idol of the wits who partook of her mother’s 
hospitality. The history of ‘la guirlande de Julie,’ bears a dis- 
tinguished place in the memoirs of the time. The finest flowers 
were painted on vellum, and the first authors of the day made it a 
duty to furnish verses for each. Corneille, more plentifully sup- 
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plied with genins than the others, contributed no less than three. 
We owe to the author of the Cid, /a tulipe, la fleur d’orange, et 
Pimmortelle blanche. 

The regency of Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV, during 
which occurred what may be called the burlesque civil war of the 
Fronde, forms a most singular epoch. France, then, says oné of 
her authors, was plunged in anarchy; but they mingled pleasan- 
tries with battles, and vaudevilles with factions. The Parisians, 
who were in revolt, made excursions into the country, covered 
with ribbons, feathers, and devices, to fight the king’s troops. 
When they were beaten, they were welcomed by their own party 
with songs and calembourgs. Madame de Sevigne was in the capi- 
tal when it was besieged by the court; and her relation and ad- 
mirer, Bussy-Rabutin, was in the army of the besiegers: the war 
did not interrupt their correspondence; and, in one of his letters, 
he tells her, that she must expect him to take full advantage of 
the rights of conquest, when Paris should be carried by assault! 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, daughter of the duke of Orleans, 
belonged to the Fronde, as well as her father, and she ordered 
the cannon of the Bastile to be fired on the king’s troops. The 
wags remarked that she had been unlucky enough to kill her hus- 
band by so doing, meaning that Louis XIV would probably have 
married her but for this determined action. Women were the 
principal agents, as well as the animating soul of the Fronde: eve 
warrior had his mistress, and she dictated his party. The lines of 
the duke de Rochefoucauld to madame de Longueville are well 


known; 
.** Pour meriter son cceur, pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre aux rois; je l’aurois faite aux dieux!”’ 

The memoirs of the cardinal Retz present the most amusing 
picture of this extraordinary time. In these we find a churchman 
putting pistols in his pockets on leaving his house, to be prepared 
for any casual affair in the streets; submitting the profoundest and 
most hazardous political intrigues to the deliberation of a troop of 
pretty women, in council with their husbands and lovers; now 
haranguing the mob as a patriot, now preaching to the court as a 
divine, now arguing in parliament as a subtile statesman, now 
posting? his friends with the skill of a general, at the corners 
of the alleys, at the bottom of stair-cases, in the anti-rooms of 
public buildings, to back eloquence by the appearance of force. 
Women, however, formed the soul of the whole movement. ‘At 
midnight,’ says the cardinal, ‘I went chez madame: I found her 
in bed; we had a long consultation over the last proposals made 
by the court: she was of opinion that if Mazarine, &c. &c. &e.’ 
Sometimes it is, ‘I found madame in bed with her husband; I 
submitted to her my ideas on the present state of our affairs, but 
I could not convince her, though I observed that monsieur seem- 
ed to approve of what I said.’ Such is the style of these extra- 
grdinary memoirs, in which traits of the acutest ‘sagacity and 
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deepest ambition unite themselves in perfect harmony with the 
details of gallantry, frivolity, and dissipation. Such unions as these 
are not now to be found in the world: the principle of the division 
of labour has been extended to character: as certain artizans 
fashion the heads of pins, others make the bodies, others sharpen 
the points, and others put the two together; so politics and com- 
pliments, eloquence and dancing, fall in general into different hands, 
and distinguish different characters. No doubt this latter method 
has its advantages: Adam Smith explains them: but life is thus 
split into so many separate and dry divisions, that we no longer 
enjoy the interest and amusement offered by the brilliancy of con- 
trast, the reliefs of light and shade, and the charm and surprise 
of versatility. Each wonian of fashion and beauty at this epoch, 
possessed in her lover her political department: madame de Mont- 
bazon, handsome and brilliant, governed the duke de Beaufort; 
madame de Chatillon held two places,—that is to say, she had for 
lovers, Nemours and Conde; mademoiselle de Chevreuse directed 
the cardinal Retz; mademoiselle Soujon, devout and tender, presid- 
ed over the duke d’Orleans; the dutchess de Bouillon managed her 
husband; and madame de Longueville, who by her beauty, birth, 
and courage, became the head of the Fronde, conquered all the 
great men who were necessary for the party. She had the merit 
of gaining Turenne, and of fixing the duke de Rochefoucauld. 
Cardinal Retz, in sketching her portrait, says, ‘ she had a languor 
in her manners which was more touching than the splendour of 
the most brilliant. She had even a languor in her mind, which 
had its charms, because it had the most surprising and captivating 
awakenings.’ He adds, ‘she would have had few faults if love 
had not given her many.’ To inspire confidence in the breasts of 
the Parisians, she went to the hotel de Ville to be brought to bed, 
and the infant was baptized under the name of Charles Paris. 
When the rebellion was extinguished, madame de Longueville, as 
a resource against languor, engaged with ardour in literary dis- 
cussions; and when she had lived out the interest of these, she 
afforded one of those edifying spectacles on which madame de 
Genlis lays so much stress: ‘She quitted society,’ says-our au- 
thor, ‘and consecrated her retreat to austerities and penitence.’ 
Nothing could be more brilliant than the appearance of the public 
meetings during the time of the Fronde; the ladies entered the 
rooms at the head of their parties; they were supported by their 
receivéd lovers and devoted admirers, as a general is supported 
by his staff, and they wore elegant scarfs, which distinguished the 
sides they had adopted. The gentlemen went to the balls in cui- 
rasses, and instruments of war and music were heaped together 
in the corners. Cardinal Retz describes these extraordinary spec- 
tacles in very lively language. One of his friends, he says, be- 
holding with him the scene presented by the apartment of madame 
de Longueville, asked him if it did not seem that the romance of 
L’ Astree was realized? We believe it was from the midst of this 
VOL. XII. 42 
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very party, that one of the officers of the Fronde sallied forth at 
the head of a troop of young cavaliers, and was killed by the 
court troops a few paces from the barrier. At this time people 
spoke in as serious a tone of an affair of gallantry, as of giving a 
battle. The duke de Bellyarde, who openly declared himself a 
lover of the queen, in taking leave of her, when on the point of 
setting out to command the army, begged that she would have the 
condescension to touch the hilt of his sword! M. de Chatillon, 
the lover of mademoiselle Guerchi, was seen in the thickest of the 
fire, with the garters of his mistress tied on his arm. A regiment 
was raised which bore the name of Mademoiselle—and the duke 
of Orleans, writing to the ladies who followed his daughter to the 
siege of Orleans, addressed his letter, ‘a Mesdames les Contesses, 
marechales de camp dans l’armee de ma fille contre le Mazarin.’ 
To render the picture still more striking, the women were at 


this time, says a French author, ‘more than commonly devout.’ 


They caballed in the morning, visited convents in the evening, and 
received their gallants on their return home. 

These facts we have gathered as they are scattered through the 
numerous memoirs, and collections of letters, which the sage per- 
sonages of those busy times have consigned to posterity for its 
instruction. It is easy to conceive that when so much was done, 
there would be much to write; and we accordingly find the man- 
ners of society, during these periods, fully registered in a mass of 
documents, prepared by individuals who treat of themselves, as 
well as others, with a frankness not less extraordinary than the 
conduct to which it relates. In what follows on the reign of Louis 
XIV, we take considerable advantage of Mr. Thomas’s work. The 
singular position which women occupied in society during the 
regency of Anne of Austria, naturally led them to assume a tone 
of pretension in regard to literature and the arts; for they sought 
every road to distinction, and desired to be first in each. This taste 
of the time caused that to be most esteemed which appeared to 
cost the most of effort, of expense, and of zeal. Fashion became 
omnipotent, and its principle was exaggeration in every thing. 
‘ We had, in consequence,’ says Mr. Thomas, ‘ le bel esprit pour 
Pesprit.. Women, who aspired to be noticed, invented expres- 
sions which were much admired, because they were not perfectly 
understood. Hence originated that female character which went 
by the name of Precieuse; a term at first thought honourable, and 
afterwards consigned to ridicule by Moliere. The style in ques- 
tion was promoted and illustrated by the letters of Voiture, and 
the romances of mademoiselle de Scuderi. Louis XIV, who must 
be regarded as one of those princes whose personal characters have 
had sufficient force to produce a decided effect on the characters 
of their respective ages, though inclined to theatrical display as 
far as his own grandeur was concerned, and by no means gifted 
with a perception of what is most delicate in truth, yet had a scru- 
pulous sense of respect for external decency, and which seemed to 
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proceed partly from pride, and partly from a love of order in the 
midst of luxury and magnificence. He had also a natural tenden- 
cy to that reserve which generally operates as a corrective of li- 
centious taste, though it may be often connected with infirmity of 
original conception. ‘his character of the monarch, and the grow- 
ing propensity to ridicule, which always accompanies the progress 
of civilization, tended to repress the most prominent curiosities 
and contrasts in the manners of the Fronde. 

Mr. Thomas thus sums up his account of the manners of the 
time of Louis XIV: ‘ They were characterized by voluptuousness, 
united with decency; activity turned towards intrigue, slight know- 
ledge, many accomplishments, a fine politeness: the women con- 
tinued to preserve a sort of empire over the men: respect for re- 
ligious sentiments mingled itself with the habits of coquetry, and 
remorse was always either by the side of love, or following it very 
closely.’ 

In support of the truth of this picture, and which a person of a 
true English mind must call a sad picture, and particularly of the 
last remark, we may refer the reader to the Memoirs of the Mis- 
tresses and Ladies of the Court of Versailles. The History of 
Madame de la Valliere is extremely interesting. Beaumelle gives 
a minute account of the paroxysms of remorse which this amiable 
woman continued to experience during the whole course of her 
connexion with the king; a connexion almost singular in the records 
of royal mistresses, being founded on the lady’s impassioned at- 
tachment. It is to be doubted, however, whether her religion 
would ever have had force enough to break what it condemned: 
the ascendency of the less worthy madame de Montespan com- 
pelled her, after sustaining a series of neglects and insults which 
cut her to the heart, to solicit the permission of the king to en- 
tomb in a cloister her penitence and her sorrows. It was of course 
granted, and her resolution having become generally known, she 
was visited in form on the occasion. The duke de Beauvillier, who 
was at the head of the most religious party, exhorted her to give to 
the world a striking example by choosing an austere order. Others 
recommended her to select a convent where she might rise to 
dignities. Her reply to the latter was, that not having known how to 
conduct herself, she dared not pretend to conduct others. On the 
19th April, 1764, she received the adieus of the court, in the 
apartment of madame de-Montespan, her successor! She there 
supped: in the morning she attended the king’s mass, he being 
present: after it was finished, she went directly to her carriage, 
which conveyed her to the Carmelites of the Rue St. Jacques, 
where, at the age of thirty, she was buried for ever. After the 
year of her novitiate, she made her profession on the 4th June, 
1675, and assumed the name of the Seur Louise de Misericorde. 
Bossuet pronounced one of his finest discourses on this occasion, 
and the queen and all the court were present at the ceremony, 
Madame de Montespan sometimes visited the recluse: ‘ Is it true,’ 
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said the pateret to her one day, ‘that you are as happy here as 
people say:’— I am not happy,’ replied the Seur Louise, with a 
mournful noe ‘but I am contented.’ 

The reader will not fail to make his own reflections on a state 
of manners which reconciled and united so many circumstances, 
which in the real nature of things are utterly inconsistent, the one 
with the other. The discarded mistress receiving the regular 
adieus of the court in the apartment of her successor; attending 
the mass as part of the ceremony of her retirement, where the 
king, and probably the queen, as well as the new favourite, were 
present; all France occupied with the change, as if it had been 
of a famous minister; the most eminent preacher adding to the 
noise of the event by the thunders of his eloquence; and the queen 
conferring dignity on the retreat of her husband’s mistress by her 
presence at its consecration! Of madame de Montespan, the suc- 
cessor of madame de la Valliere, nothing more favourable can be 
said, than that she harnessed six fleas to a coach of filigree to 
amuse the king, and fed kids in painted doudotrs. What worse 
might be said of her does not belong to our present subject. The 
origin of the famous connexion between Louis XIV and madame 
de Maintenon, will generally be regarded as more irregular than 
madame de Genlis represents it; but that it was afterwards hal- 
lowed by marriage, is scarcely doubtful. 

The regency of the duke of Orleans afforded a free and ample 
field. Barefaced voluptuousness, and gallantry stripped naked, 
were now the mode at court. Decency, far from being thought a 
duty, was not even respected as a heightener of pleasure. No one 
was ashamed, for no one was worse than another; and corruption, 
to blush at nothing, took the part of laughing at all. The varia- 
tions of fortunes which attended the false financial schemes, pro- 
ducing unnatural riches and unnatural poverty, precipitated the 
degradation of manners. Extreme misery, and extreme luxury, 
have similar effects on the public morals; and rarely, it has been 
observed, has a nation experienced a great shock in its properties, 
without undergoing a change for the worse in its manners. Gal- 
lantry had till this moment, at least, pretended to the sentiment of 
love; but the pretence was now dropped, and the senses indulged 
themselves in a way as coarse as vicious. A new social character 
grew up amongst women, in consequence of this change. Losing 
the most captivating distinction of their sex, they stood on a sort 
of common footing with the men. In consequence, as will always 
be the case under such circumstances, the two sexes made ex- 
changes to the injury of both. The spirit of society annihilated 
all distinction of sex, age, talent, and character. The communi- 
cations became universal, and in the general intimacy all particu- 
lar attachments vanished. All the world was welcomed, and no- 
body cherished. Mademoiselle D’Espinasse joined her lovers im 
the mest amicable communion; and madame de Geoffrin received 
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every body, and distinguished no one: ‘Elle gouott le plus tendre 
interet avec trente personnes indifferentes.’ 

Here we might stop. The influence of women on French lite- 
rature is to be gathered from the manners which we have been 
describing; and in general their qualities, according to the fashion 
of the day, are to be found faithfully represented in the style of 
contemporaneous productions. There is usually to be observed a 
strict correspondence between the two, and each doubtless had an 
effect on the other. The early part of the reign of Louis XVI, 
was chiefly remarkable for the contrast between the easy habits, 
goodness, and simple tastes, which entered into the personal cha- 
racter of the king; and a general looseness and confusion of prin- 
ciples as well as practice, which showed that society was then ut- 
terly unhinged and deranged. To the state of manners sketched 
in the last paragraph, the revolution quickly succeeded, and neither 
literature, women, nor any thing else, can now be considered as 
moving in orbits proper to themselves: a fearful meteor had rush- 
ed into the system, dispersed the various centres which geverned 
its regular movements, and dashed the ordinary masses of society 
into fiery fragments, whirling around itself in its rapid and unde- 
fineable course. The women had not the revolution in their own : 
hands, as they had been accustomed to have, or to seem to have, 
the course of public events at some preceding eras; but still, ac- 
cording to the usage in France, they acted prominent parts on 
the public stage. The first army which the sovereign people 
marched against Versailles was chiefly composed of women; and 
it was a part of this force that chased the queen naked from her 
bed. On the other hand, some of the most dramatic instances of 
heroism and affection, on the part of the victims of anarchy, were 
displayed by women. They pressed forward to accompany their 
husbands, fathers, brothers, and lovers, to the scaffold: they cried 
‘ Vive le Roi, to draw down the fury of the murderers on their 
heads: they made pointed and indignant apostrophes to their judges 
on their trials: gave precedence to age at the guillotine; and ad- 
vanced to be tied to the plank with firm and graceful steps. It 
was a woman who planted a dagger in the heart of the monster 
Marat; and we have ourselves seen the mistress of Robespierre in 
a madhouse at Paris, where she still lives, having become derang- 
ed in consequence of the misfortunes of her lover. Madame Man- 
son, as we had occasion to notice in our last number, declares that 
she felt herself ready, at ten years of age, to mount the scaffold 
with her parents; and we do not doubt either her resolution then, 
or the sincerity of her declaration at present. There are countries 
where, in the midst of similar public calamities, it is probable the 
women, speaking of their sex generally, would be more subdued 
by the horrors around them, and less capable of illustrating them- 
selves as individuals, by playing striking ro/es: are we to conclude 
that this difference would of itself be sufficient to prove them in- 
ferior to French women, in real powers of mind and genuine af- 
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fections? The reader who, in the course of our recapitulation, has 
been struck by the ease with which French manners unite female 
devotion and intrigue, philosophy and coquetry, metaphysics and Ps 
love-making; in short, all things that are naturally most opposite : 
and inconsistent, will have probably already made up his opinron ‘| 
on this question. The principles of conduct in such a state of 
manners are often precisely the reverse of what they would be, 
where the natural order and connexion of things have place; and 
one cannot safely argue from action to motive, but in what may be 4 
called an inverse line. Mr. Segur, a count and an academician, | 
who has published several works of a light descriptive kind, and be 
one very recently on the manners of his nation, relates an anecdote 4 
of the times of blood, which will help us to a solution of the ques- | 
tion above stated. He says, that, having occasion, during many 
days in succession, to attend the morning levee of one of the men 
then in power, he remarked the constant attendance of a very 
pretty woman, who, on inquiry, he found came to plead the cause d 
of a husband, thrown into prison for some of the political offences ) 
of the period. It was winter, and the hour of ministerial reception 
was a very early one: at length becoming in some measure known 
to each other by their frequent meetings, he took occasion to pay 
the lady a compliment on her assiduity and punctuality: ‘It is 
indeed | very inconvenient for me, as you may judge, sir,’ she re- 
plied; ‘ one cannot well get home from one’s visits of an evening 
before midnight; and to finish one’s toilette, so as to be here by 
seven, it is necessary to be up by five at the very latest.’ . 
It is of the highest importance, in all questions that relate to \= 
what may be termed the style of a nation’s thinking and feeling, q 
to make sound distinctions, and to examine a little deeper than the 
surface. All the most useful and honourable qualities of English 
sentiment, and of the manners that there have their origin, are to 
be traced to the faculty and habit of so doing, which, as parts of 
the public character, should be sedulously guarded. A recent in- 
stance of female agency in France, exerted in a husband’s cause, 4 
furnished occasion to some amongst ourselves to say, ‘ see what 4 
exquisite models of domestic virtue were formed under the much 
calumniated influence of Bonaparte, and let the aspersers of French 
manners, as they relate to women, now blush over their slanders.’ 
The fallacy of this argument it was not convenient for these per- 
sons to see; and of the singularly unfortunate nature of the exam- 
ple, they were probably ignorant. Not to be misunderstood, how- 
ever, we would observe, that notorious acts of zeal and devotion, 
which attract general regard and admiration, are, in the proper 
nature of things, proofs of exalted character and intense passion: 
but much depends on time, place, and other circumstances; the 
shepherdesses of Arcadia are not to be confounded with those we 
see at a masquerade; the original in Sparta is not honoured by the 
parody at Paris. When a particular system of manners has de- ' 
stroyed all distinctive signs of feeling by jumbling all together; q 
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has turned life, as it were, out of doors, to let in show and exhi- 
bition; has rendered men and women machines that take the im- 
pulse of their movements from without, rather than from within; 
part-playing becomes then as universal as it is in general easy, and 
people deem it more agreeable to perform something splendid, 
even if it should be a little difficult, that will be soon over, and 
have the multitude for spectators, than patiently and firmly to pur- 
sue the noiseless tenor of the long and painful way of persever- 
ance in duty. The more weighty and sterling qualities lie deep, 
and often secret: they, as well as the most delicate sensibilities, 
are to be found most tried in the unassuming discharge of what 
appears to be the common routine of family affairs: under the un- 
known tests and varieties of these, there are frequently exercised 
a magnanimity of heart, and an enthusiasm, having scope and 
support in its own consciousness, that would astonish were they 
discovered. 





Art. V.—Memoir on the Method of taking out Spots of various 
kinds from White Woollen cloth. By M. Colin; student with 
M. Thenard: inserted in the Bulletin de la Societe d’Encoura- 
gement pour!’ Industrie Nationale, for Feb. 1818. No. 164. pp. 
49, from the report of M. Cadet de Gassicourt. 


WHE consulting committee for the dress and equipment of the 

national troops, being desirous of knowing by what plain easy 
methods spots of any kind can be taken out of the cloth of white 
uniforms, entrusted the necessary experiments to M. Colin: putting 
the following questions. 

1. How is the whole dress of a soldier in white uniform, to be 
cleaned? 

2. How are wine-stains to be removed? 

3. The stains of red fruits? 

4. The stains of coloured liqueurs? 

5. The stains made by acid substances? 

6. Those of negligence, and want of cleanliness? 

Whereupon M. Colin instituted the following experiments, 
which are too instructive to induce us to give the results only. 

To enable me to reply to the questions of the committee, I 
stained the six pieces of white cloth which were sent to me, with 
ink, tallow, cerate, soap, oil mixed with emery, (and wine.) 

1. All the stains made by the fat and oily substances, were 
discharged by washing with soap. Sulphurous acid did not take 
away the stain of wine; but chlorine seemed to answer the pur- 
pose. Ink yielded in part to washing with soap, and afterwards 
to water impregnated with chlorine gas. Indeed I thought the 
piece of cloth was perfectly white, but on drying it, I found that 
the chlorine had produced a yellow tinge, which was not re- 
moved by the cautious application of the fumes of burning brim- 
stone, or by a subsequent washing with soap. 
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2. Experiments on wine stains. Although the former experi- 
ment induced me to lay aside the use of chlorine (oxymuriatic 
acid, either in the state of gas, or water impregnated with the gas) 
I still thought I might make it of use by careful management. 
For that purpose, I washed away all that I could by the applica- 
tion of mere water. I then dipt the spot in liquid chlorine, rub- 
bing it for a few moments: I then washed it abundantly in water. 
The yellowish tinge still remained, and was not entirely removed 
by liquid sulphurous acid, though it was weakened.* 

3. Before I abandoned the use of chlorine, I determined to try 
the water of Javelle in lieu of the brimstone vapour. (The water of 
Javelle, so called from the place where it was first made, is a so- 
lution of oxymuriat of lime, so strong as to discolour a diluted 
solution of sulphat of indigo. It is used by the washer-women in 
Paris and other parts of France. T.C.) Still, the cloth received 
a yellow tinge, though very slight. 

4, The effect produced in the two last experiments by means 
of sulphurous acid, induced me to try its effect on wine stains. 
I used it in the form of gas without moistening the cloth, but the 
result was unsatisfactory. Nor was it better when I wetted the 
spot before using the fumigation. : 

5. Reflecting that wine contains an acid combined with alcohol, 
I mixed together alcohol, and hydro-chloric acid, in expectation of 
dissolving the red stain, but I did not succeed. (He should have 
tried alcohol, spirit of wine, alone. T. C.) 

6. I then prepared a mixture of alcohol and sulphurous acid for 
the same purpose, but I was compelled to abandon it. 

7. Although I was satisfied that acid salts enlivened the colour, 
as acids themselves did, yet to complete the series of experiments, 
I employed them. I then tried alkalies and alkaline salts, but 
they made the stain brown instead of effacing it. Alkaline sul- 
phurets produced no effect; neither did the sulphites, or the sul- 
phuretted sulphites, though they weakened the stain sensibly, but 
left it of a grayish colour ultimately. 

8. I then tried oxalic acid in a tin spoon: after dipping and 
well rinsing the spot, the colour was weakened, but it still ap- 
peared of a decided rose tint, which the vapour of brimstone 
greatly weakened. 

9. Ithen tried the same acid in a silver spoon, and then rinsing, 
and afterward the vapour of brimstone, but the result was as 
before. 

10. Before I gave up the experiments, I determined to try the 
combined action of alkalies with sulphurous acid vapour. I cau- 


* The chlorine gas and chloric acid has the same effect as nitric acid on 
animal substances; it turns them yellow. Hence it is a proper bleaching liquor 
for cloth made of vegetable substances, such as cotton and linen, but not of 
animal substances such as silk and woollen. The sulphurous gas, is made by 
burning brimstone and admitting the fumes to the cloth. The sulphurous acid, 
by rendering oil of vitriol very black, by cork, straw, &c. and diluting it with 
about 40 or 50 times its bulk of water. ae Oe 
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sed cold water to take up all that it could from the wine stain: I 
then washed it in soap and water, and rinsed it well; then I ex- 

osed it to brimstone vapour, and to my surprise, the stain was 
completely effaced. 

11. I then took some specimens of the numbers 2, 4 and 6 
(wine stains, coloured liqueurs, and spots of dirt through careless- 
ness,) upon which I had employed brimstone vapour without 
effect,—I washed them well in soap and water, and the effect de- 
sired was produced. 

12. Experiments on fruit stains. I spotted white woollen cloth 
with the juice of strawberries and of cherries. Brimstone vapour, 
the same dissolved in water, and in alcohol, were tried, but the 
stain was not removed until I washed it afterwards in soap and 
water. 

13. I tried another specimen (that had previously been exposed 
to sulphurous acid), and soap and water then took out the stain. 

14. The stain of gooseberries was effaced in the same manner. 

15, 16, 17. Neither soap and water, or acids alone, could dis- 
charge the stain of mulberries, but employed one after the other, 
they succeeded. Water impregnated with chlorine gas (hydro- 
chlorine), produced a rose colour, which it could not discharge. 

18. Stains by means of Liqueurs. Stains of ratafia were dis- 
charged by washing first in soap, and then exposing them to sul- 
phurous vapour. 

19, Such was the case with the liqueur called oil of roses. 

20. And ratafia of Bologna, made of the small black cherry, 
sugar, and brandy. 

21. Brandy produced a less decided stain than the others, but 
it required the same means to efface it. (Because brandy is colour- 
ed in part, by the alcoholic solution of the colouring matter of the 
cask itself. T. C.) 

22. The liqueur called green wormword, (absinthe verte) 
which is coloured by means of a tincture of saffron and indigo, re- 
sisted all the proofs. But a small quantity of sulphat of potash 
dissolved in water, removed it almost entirely. 

23. Experiments on ink spots. I tried cream of tartar in vain: 
but a solution of cream of tartar in hydrochlorine nearly eradica- 
ted the stain. 

24, 25. I employed in succession, water, washing with soap, 
and cream of tartar dissolved in hydrochlorine. It succeeded 
perfectly with 24, but not quite so well with 25. 

26. I succeeded by employing first water, then chlorine; but the 
cloth must be washed so quickly after the last, that it cannot be 
employed, till we have discovered some means of destroying the 
vellow tint which chlorine produces. 

27. Alcohol succeeded still worse. 

28. A solution of gelatine acidulated with hydrochlorine, suc- 
ceeded by soap and water, gave a satisfactory result. 

29. The stain was washed with water; it was then exposed to 
VOL. XII. 43 
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the vapour of sulphur, but without success: a subsequent washing 
did not so much good. 

30. A better effect was produced by water first, and then by 
immersion in liquid sulphurous acid. 

31. Yellow stain of Chlorine. Wishing to ascertain if some 
colouring matter would not combine with the chlorine, I tried 
gooseberry, but without effect, although the spot was afterward 
washed with soap. 

32. Sulphurous alcohol first, then ammoniacal alcohol produced 
some effect. 

33. Sulphurous alcohol alone much diminished the colour of 
the spot after some time. 

34. An alternate immersion in alcohol impregnated with sul- 


phurous vapour and ammoniacal alcohol, followed each time by 


washing with water, succeeded better still. 

But we cannot destroy a deep stain of chlorine, which seems to 
attack the tissue of the cloth. Perhaps we might succeed, by pa- 
tient application of weak sulphurous acid. 

35. Stains of Herbs. I took a handful of grass containing se- 
veral leaves of plantain; when bruised in a mortar, I stained some 
cloth with the juice. Water first, then washing with soap, effaced 
the stain. : 

36, 37. I made a strong solution of weld, and stained two 
pieces of cloth: upon the first I poured water; the stain was slight- 
ly diminished; soaping seemed to revive it; and it yielded only to 
a long-continued sulphurous fumigation. ‘The second piece, was 
exposed at once to the vapour of sulphur, but was not completely 
discoloured. ~ 

38. Water, and soap and water destroy the stain made by beer. 

39. A coffee-stain, yields somewhat to water, more to soap and 
water, and more still to sulphurous vapour. ‘These being repeat- 
ed, nothing remained but a slight trace not easily distinguishable. 
Essential oils, and alcohol, did not remove a coffee-stain. 

40. Blood disappears with water, and then soap and water. 

Recapitulation. 1. Simple washing with soap and water, re- 
moves grease spots. 

2. The same means suffice for the stains of strawberry, cherry, 
gooseberry, grass, beer, and blood. 

3. Spots of wine, mulberry, small black cherry, liqueurs, and 
weld, do not yield unless to a washing in soap and water, rinsing, 
and then the vapour of sulphur. Except, indeed, the liqueur 
called absinthe verte, which cannot be removed unless by a solu- 
tion of alkaline sulphuret. (Above it was alkaline sulphat, but I 
should adopt the sulphuret. T. C.) 

4. Ink resists this treatment: and even coffee leaves a stain, 
though very slight. Ink is removed by salt of sorrel moistened, 
and then by exposure to liquid sulphurous acid. Chlorine might 
be used, but it requires too much precaution. 
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Of Stains on Silk, Linen, and Cotton. 339 


5. The yellow stain of chlorine (on all animal substances, T. 
C.) is ineffaceable: but it may be diminished by liquid sulphu- 
rous acid, 

Manipulation. Wash the spot with water, till no more effect 
is produced: then employ a washing with soap, and a perfect rins- 
ing in clean water; then the vapour of burning brimstone, and 
again a good washing in clean water. 

The vapour of sulphur is applied to the particular spot: thus, 
make a funnel of pasteboard, of a conical shape; place it over a 
bit of lighted brimstone, and hold the spot over the narrow part 
of the cone so that it may receive the vapour, taking care that it 
be not burnt or singed. If several pieces are to be so treated, 
some pieces of brimstone may be thrown upon burning charcoal 
on a chafing dish in a close box; which may be opened in about 
two hours to take out the cloth. 

Coffee requires to be twice treated, before the spot disappears: 
the green liqueur also requires a slight solution of alkaline sul- 
phuret. 

All the spots operated on, had penetrated the cloth. T. C. 

Additions to the above, by T. C. 

Ink spots on cotton or linen, if recent. Apply strong vinegar, 
lemon juice and salt, by rubbing the spot with part of a lemon, or 
oxymuriatic acid, or common muriatic acid diluted:—washing the 
spot well in cold water after the stain is removed. 

Iron moulds. ‘The peroxyd of iron is very difficult to remove, 
The bleachers remove it by taking strong spirit of salt, and dip- 
ping the finger in it, they dab the stain with the acid, letting it 
rest till itis removed. ‘This sometimes answers, but if the spot 
has been frequently washed, it will be very hard to move. In this 
case, put on it a little salt of sorrel, and then rub it well with a 
slice of lemon: then rinse it well: then wash it in hot soap and 
water and rinse it: and again with salt of sorrel and lemon. Or, 
add to it tincture of galls till it turns black: let it dry: then ap- 
ply salt of sorrel and lemon juice. Or, apply a solution of liver 
of sulphur: let it remain some time; wash it in water, and then 
apply salt of sorrel and lemon juice. Sometimes one of these 
methods succeeds, sometimes another. 

Printers ink. Apply warm oil of turpentine and rub the spot. 
Warm it, by putting the vial in a vessel of hot water. 

Paint. Apply oil of turpentine as above. 

Stains of fruit or wine. Apply strong spirit of wine: if that 
does not succeed apply oxymuriatic acid, and washing with soap, 
alternately. 

The oxymuriatic acid may be applied thus: In a small tea cup 
or coffee cup put a little common spirit of salt, as three or four 
tea spoonfuls: to this add about half a tea spoontul of red lead, 
or of manganese, having first immersed the small cup in a larger 
one containing hot water. Moisten the stain, and stretch it over 
the vapour, till the stain be effaced. Wash it well in water. 
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Grease spots. Apply powder of white tobacco pipe clay, or 
French chalk, (that 1s, steatite or soap-stone,) put blotting paper 


Over it, and apply a hot iron at a little distance. 
out much of the grease, by repetition. 


This will take 
Good ether, or hot oil of 


turpentine, will efface the remainder. 1 

Where you can venture to wash the place, a good washing with 
hot soap and water will answer every purpose. 

You may thus efface grease spots from paper; should any slight 
stain remain at the edges, brush it with a camel’s hair pencil dipt 
in very strong spirit of wine, or ether. 

The following remedy has been tried with success in England, 
and lately much recommended in France, for the Sciatica. Oil 
of turpentine, two gros; honey, four ounces. Divide it into three 
doses, and take one in the morning, one at noon, and one at night. 

Doubtless this would be much aided by a strong cathartic, ab- 
stinence, and friction externally with oil of turpentine. 

The gros is 2 penny weights 6 grains troy. 

Composition to secure the corks of wine bottles. Cut the cork 
off even: wipe the cork and neck of the bottle dry: dip it in a 
melted composition of wax 2 oz. rosin 4 ounces. 





Ar:. VI.—Notoria; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, 


Literature, ~ c¢. 


We have received the third volume 
of the Memoirs of Franklin, from which 
we extract the following political squib, 
written shortly after his arrival in 
France, as Commissioner Plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States. 


A Dialogue between Britain, France, 


Spain, Holland, Saxony end America. 


Britain. Sister of Spain, I have a 
favor to ask of you. My subjects in 
America are disobedient, and I am 
about to chastise them; I beg you will 
not furnish them with any arms or am- 
munition. 


Spain. Have you forgotten, then, 
that when my subjects in the low coun- 
tries rebelled against me, you not only 
furnished them with military stores, but 
joined them with an army and a fleet? 
I wonder how you can have the impu- 
dence to ask such a favor of me, or the 
folly to expect it. 

Britain. You, my dear sister of 
F’ vance, will surely not refuse me this 
favor. 


France. Did you not assist my rebel 
Huguenots with a fleet and an army at 
Rochelle? And have you not lately aid- 
ed privately and sneakingly my rebel 


subjects in Corsica? And do you not at 
this instant keep their chief,—pension- 
ed, and ready to head a fresh revolt 
there, whenever you can find or make 
an opportunity? Dear sister, you must 
be a little silly! 

Briain. Honest Holland! You see 
it is remembered that I was once your 
friend; you will therefore be mine on 
this occasion. I know indeed you are 
accustomed to smuggle with these reb- 
els of mine. [I will wink at that; sell 
them as much tea as you please to en- 
ervate the rascals, since they will not 
take itof me; but for God’s sake don’t 
supply them with any arms. 

Holland. ’Tis true you assisted me 
against Philip, my tyrant of Spain, but 
have I not since assisted you against 
one of your tyrants; and enabled you 
to expel him? Surely that accompt, as 
we merchants say, is balanced, and I 
am nothing in yourdebt. Ihave in- 
deed some complaints against you, for 
endeavoring to starve me by your navi- 
gation acts; but being peaceably dispos- 
ed, I do not quarrel with you for that. 
I shall only go on quietly with my own 
business. ‘Trade is my profession, *tis 
all Ihave to subsist on. And Iect me 
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tell you, I should make no seruple, (on 
the prospect of a good market for that 
commodity) even to send my ships to 
Heli and supply the devil with brim- 
stone. For you must know, I can in- 
sure in London against the burning of 
my sails. 

America to Britain. Why, you old 
bloud-thirsty bully! you who have been 
everywhere vaunting your own prow- 
ess, and defaming the Americans as 
poltroons! you who have boasted of be- 
ing able to march over all their bellies 
with a single regiment! you who by 
fraud have possessed yourself of their 
strongest fortress, and all the arms they 
had stored up in it! you who have a dis- 
ciplined army in their country, in- 
trenched to the teeth, and provided 
with every thing! Do you run about 
begging all Europe not to supply those 
poor people with a little powder and 
shot? Do you mean, then, to fall upon 
them naked and unarmed, and butcher 
them in cold blood? Is this your cour- 
age? Is this your magnanimity? 

Britain. Oh! you wicked—W hig— 
Presbyterian—Serpent! Have you the 
impudence to appear before me after 
all your disobedience? Surrender im- 
mediately all your liberties and proper- 
ties into my hands, or I will cut you ta 
pieces. Was it for this that I planted 
your country at so great an expense? 


That I protected you in your infancy, . 


and defended you against all your ene- 
mies? 

America. I shall not surrender my 
liberty and property but with my life. 
It is pot true that my country was 
planted at your expense. Your owit 
records refute that falsehood to your 
face. Nor did you ever afford mea 
man or a shilling to defend me against 
the Indians, tae only enemies I had up- 
on my own account. But when you 
have quarrelled with all Europe, and 
drawn me with you into all your broils, 
then you value yourself upon protect- 
ing me from the enemies you haye made 
for me. I have no natural cause of 
difference with Spain, France, or Hol- 
land, and yet by turnsI have joined 
with you in wars against them all. You 
would not suffer me to make or keep a 
separate peace with any of them, 
though I might easily have done it, to 
great advantage. Does your protect- 
ing me in those wars give you a right 
*o fleece me? If so, as I fought for you, 
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as well as you for me, it gives me a 
proportionable right to fleece you. 
What think you of an American law 
to make a monopoly of you and your 
commerce, as you have done by your 
laws of me and mine? Content your- 
self with that monopoly if you are wise, 
and learn justice if you would be res- 
pected. 

Britain. You impudent b h! am 
not I your mother country? Is not that 
a sufficient title to your respect and 
obedience? 

Saxony. .Mother country! Hah, hah, 
hah! What respect have you the front 
to claim as a mother country? You 
know that J am your mother country, 
and yet you pay me none. Nay, it is 
but the other day, that you hired ruf- 
fians to rob me on the highway, and 
burn my house! For shame! Hide your 
face and hold your tongue. If you 
continue this conduct you will make 
yourself the contempt of Europe! 

Britain. O Lord! where are my 
friends? 

France, Spain, Holland, and Saxe- 
ny, altogether. Friends! Believe us you 
have none, nor ever will have any till 
you mend your manners. How can 
we, who are your neighbours, have 
any regard for you, or expect any equi- 
ty from you, should your power in- 
crease, when we see how basely and 
unjustly you have used both your own 
mother and your own children. 





From Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 
CALCUTTA, 

The local situation of Calcutta is not 
fortunate, for it has extensive muddy 
lakes, and an immense forest close to 
it; and was at first deemed hardly less 
unhealthy than Batavia, which it re- 
sembled in being placed in a flat and 
marshy country. The English, it has 
been remarked, have been more in- 
attentive to the natural advantages of 
situation than the French, who have 
always in India, selected better sta- 
tions for founding their foreign settle- 
ments. The jungle has since been 
cleared away to a certain distance, the 
streets properly drained, and the ponds 
filled up; by which a vast surface of 
stagnant water has been removed, but 
the air of the town is still much affect- 
ed by the vicinity of the Sunderbunds. 

The city stands about 100 miles from 
the sea, on the east side of the western 
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branch of the Ganges, named by Eu- 
ropeans the Hooghly river, but by the 
natives the Bhagirathi or true Ganges, 
and considered by them peculiarly ho- 
ly. At high water the river is here a 
full mile in breadth; but, during the 
ebb, the opposite side to Calcutta ex- 
poses a long range of dry sand banks. 
In approaching Calcutta from the sea, 
a stranger is much struck with its 
magnificent appearance; the elegant 
villas on each side of the river, the 
Company’s botanic gardens, the spires 
of the churches, temples, and minarets, 
and the strong and regular citadel of 
fort William. It exhibited a very dif- 
ferent appearance in 1717, of which 
the following is a correct description: 

The present town was then a village 
appertaining to the district of Nuddea, 
the houses of which were scattered 
about in clusters, of 10 or 12 each, 
and the inhabitants chiefly husband- 
men. 

The modern town and suburbs of 
Calcutta, extends along the east side 
of the river above six miles, but the 
breadth varies very much at different 
places. The esplanade between the 
town and fort William, leaves a grand 
opening, along the edge of which is 
placed the new government-house, 
erected by the marquis Wellesley; and 
continued on in a line with this edi- 
fice, is a range of magnificent houses, 
ornamented with spacious verandahs. 
Chowringhee, formerly a collection of 
native huts, is now an entire village 
of palaces, and extends for a consider- 
able distance into the country. The 
architecture of the houses is Grecian, 
which does not appear the best adapt- 
ed for the country or climate, as the 
pillars of the verandahs are too much 
elevated, to keep out the sun during 
the morning and evening, although at 
both these times the heat is excessive; 
and, in the wet season, the rain beats 
in. Perhaps a more confined Hindoo 
style of building, although less orna- 
mental, might be found of more practi- 

cal comfort. 


CANTON. 

This city stands on the easiern bank 
of the Pe-kiang river, which flows from 
the interior in a navigable stream of 
300 miles to this town, where it is ra- 
ther broader than the Thames at Lon- 
don bridge, and from hence falls after 





an additional course of 80 miles in the 
southern sea of China, near its junc- 
tion, with which it takes among fo- 
reigners the name of Bocca Tigris. 
The town is surrounded by walls about 
five miles in circumference, on which 
a few cannon are mounted; but the 
whole of its fortifications, with a view 
to defence, are in every respect despi- 
cable, and only serve to prevent the 
intrusion of Europeans. 

Although Canton is situated nearly 
in the same parallel of latitude with 
Calcutta, yet there is a considerable 
difference in their temperature; the 
former being much the coolest, and re- 
quiring fires during the winter months. 
The suburbs may be frequented by 
Europeans; but they are not permitted 
to enter the gates of the Tartar city, 
which, however, in its building and 
exterior appearance, entirely resem- 
bles the suburbs. The streets of Can- 
ton are very narrow, paved with little 
round stones, and flagged close to the 
sides of the houses. The front of every 
house is a shop, and those of particular 
streets are laid out for the supply of 
strangers; China-street (named by the 
seamen Hog-lane) being appropriated 
to Europeans, and here the produc- 
tions of almost every part of the globe 
are to be found. One of the shopkeep- 
ers is always to be seen sitting on the 
counter, writing with a camel’s hair 
brush, or calculating with his swan-pan, 
on which instrument a Chinese will 
perform operations in numbers with as 
much celerity as the most expert Eu- 
ropean arithmetician. This part of 
Canton being much frequented by the 
seamen, every artifice is used by the 
Chinese retailers to attract heir at- 
tention, each of them having an En- 
glish name for himself, painted on the 
outside of his shop, besides a number 
of advertisements, composed for them 
by the sailors in their peculiar idiom. 
The latter, it may be supposed, are of- 
ten duped by their Chinese friends, 
who have, in general, picked up a few 
sea phrases, by which they are enticed 
to enter the shops; but they suit ex- 
tremely well together, as the Chinese 
dealers possess a command of temper 
not to be provoked, and humour the 
seamen in all their sallies. 

The foreign factories extend for a 
considerable way along the banks of 
the river, at the distance of about 100 
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yards. They are named by the Chi- 
nese, hongs, and resemble long courts, 
or closes, without a thoroughfare, 
which generally contain four or five 
separate houses. They are built ona 
fine quay, and have a broad parade in 
front. This promenade is railed in, 
and is generally called the responden- 
tia wall; and here the European mer- 
chants, commanders, and officers of 
ships meet after dinner, and enjoy the 
cool of the evening. The English hong, 
or factory, far surpasses the others in 
elegance and extent, and before each 
the national flag is seen flying. The 
neighbourhood of the factories is oc- 
cupied with warehouses for the recep- 
tion of European goods, or of Chinese 
productions, until they are shipped. 
For the space of four or five miles 
opposite to Canton, the river resem- 
bles an extensive floating city, con- 
sisting of boats and vessels ranged pa- 
rallel to each other, leaving a narrow 
passage for vessels to pass and repass. 
In these the owners reside with their 
families, the latter of whom but seldom 
visit the shore. The Chinese junks 
that trade to Batavia and the Eastern 
Islands, lie in the centre of the river, 
moored head and stern, many of them 
exceeding 600 tons burthen. A Chi- 
nese ship, or junk, is seldom the pro- 
perty of one man. Sometimes 40 or 50, 
or even 100 different merchants pur- 
chase a vessel, and divide it into as 
many compartments as there are part- 
ners, so that each knows his own par- 
ticular part in the ship, which he is 
at liberty to fit up and secure as he 
pleases. The bulk heads, by which 
these divisions are formed, consist of 
stout planks, so well caulked as to be 
completely water tight. A ship thus 
formed, may strike on a rock, and yet 
sustaiD no serious injury; a leak spring- 
ing in one division of the hold, will not 
be attended with any damage to arti- 
cles placed in another, and from ther 
firmness she is qualified to resist a 
more than ordinary shock. A consider- 
able loss in stowage is of course sus- 
tained; but the Chinese exports gene- 
rally contain a considerable value. in 
a small bulk. Some of these ships are 
not less than 1000 tons burthen, having 
a crew of 500 men, owners of goods 
and seamen, besides other passengers, 
who leave their country to better their 


fortunes at Batavia, Manilla, and 
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among the Eastern Islands. The Chi- 
nese coasting vessels are usually di- 
vided into 13 distinct compartments, 
well caulked and water-tight In na- 
vigating these vessels, the same com- 
pass is used as in Furope; but in China, 
the south alone is considered as the 
attracting power, the Chinese compass 
is named ting-nan-ching, or the nee- 
dle pointing to the south. The Chinese 
junks generally sail with one monsoon, 
and return with another. In the north- 
east monsoon they sail to Manilla, Ban- 
ca, and Batavia, and return to Emoy 
and Canton, with that from the south- 
west. There are five junks annually 
from Emoy to Batavia, on board of 
which a considerable number of Chi- 
nese emigrate. 

Canton is about 15 miles above 
Whampoa, and in this distance are 
five chop, or custom-houses, where 
boats are examined. The head tontiff, 
named by the mariners John Tuck, 
regulates the emperor’s duties, re- 
specting which the importer remains 
entirely ignorant, as they are paid by 
the purcliaser of the goods, which are 
generally weighed and carried off im- 
mediately on landing. The cargoes are 
weighed with English weights of 50, 
instead of 56 pounds, and afterwards 
reduced to Chinese catties, by multi- 
plying by three and dividing by four; 
and then converted to peculs, by di- 
viding the product by 100. A pecul 
weighs 133 1-3 pounds English, and 
catty 1 1-3 pound; but the Chinese sale 
weights are generally inaccurate, and 
must be attended to. All goods in Chi- 
na are bought and sold by weight, 
even articles of food, such as milk, 
fowls, hogs, &c. The long measure is 
the cubit of about 143-4 inches. A 
tael is equal to 5798 decimal, troy 
weight; and in the East India Compa- 
ny’s accounts, the tael of silver is 
reckoned at 6s. 8d. sterling. 

The monopoly of all foreign trade is 
consigned, by the policy of the Chinese 
government, to a limited number of 
merchants, seldom exceeding eight, 
but occasionally more; in 1793 they 
were 12, and in 1808, 14. All foreign 
cargoes pass through the hands of these 
merchants, who are commonly men of 
large property, and by them also the 
return cargoes are furnished. W ith 
them the East India Company’s super- 
cargoes transact the concerns of their 
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employers; they dispose of the goods 
imported, and purchase the commodi- 
ties which compose the homeward- 
bound cargo. At the close of the sea- 
gon, they are generally indebted to the 
Company above half a million sterling, 
and have, besides, property in their 
hands belonging to the Company and 
other British subjects, the aggregate 
of whieh has been estimated at two 
millions sterling. 

The principal exports from Canton 
are tea, china ware, gold in bars, su- 
gar, sugar candy, rhubarb, china root, 
snake root, sarsaparilla, leather, tute- 
nague, japan, copper, varnished and 
lacquered ware, drugs, leaf gold, uten- 
sils made of white and red copper, cast 
iron, silk raw and wrought, thread, 
nankeens, mother-of-pearl, gamboge, 
quicksilver, allum, dammer, red lead, 
vermilion, furniture, toys, and a great 
variety of drugs. 

Provisions and refreshments of all 
sorts are abundant at Canton, and, in 
general of an excellent quality, nor is 
the price exorbitant. Every descrip- 
tion of them, dead or alive, is sold by 
weight. Itis a curious fact, that the 
Chinese make no use of milk, either 


in its liquid state, or in the shape of 


curds, butter or cheese. Among the 
delicacies of the Chinese market, are 
to be seen horse flesh, dogs, cats, 
hawks, and owls. The country is well 
supplied with fish from the canals and 
numberless rivers that intersect the 
country, and the inhabitants breed al- 
so great numbers of gold and silver 
fish, which are kept, in large stock 
ponds, as well as in glass and china 
vases. 

The lower orders of Chinese, who 
engage as servants to Europeans at 
Canion, are extremely ready in ac- 
quiring a smattering of the English 
Janguage, and fertile in inventions for 
making themselves intelligible to their 
employers. Ali the business at Canton 
with Europeans is transacted in a jar- 
gon of the English language. The 
sounds of such letters as B, D, R, and 
X, are utterly unknuwn in China. In- 
stead of these, they substitute some 
other letter, such as L for R, which 
occasions a Chinese dealer in rice to 
offer for sale in English, a very un- 
marketable commodity. The common 
Chinese salutation is ‘hou, poo hou,’ 
the literal meaning of which is, ‘ well, 


not well.” The name mandarin is un- 
known among the Chinese, Cochin 
Chinese, and Tunquinese, the word 
used by all these nations for a person 
in authority, being quan. Mandarin 
is a Portuguese word, derived from the 
verb mandar, to command. No cor- 
rect estimate of the population of Can- 
ton has ever been formed, but it is 
known to be very great. Ibid. 
MADRAS. 

The approach to Madras from the 
sea is very striking. The low flat san- 
dy shores extending to the north and 
south, and the small hills that are seen 
inland; the whole exhibiting an ap- 
pearance of barrenness, which is much 
improved on closer inspection. The 
beach seems alive with the crowds 
that cover it. The public offices and 
store houses erected near to the beach 
are fine buildings, with colonnades to 
the upper stories, supported on arched 
bases, covered with the beautiful shell 
mortar of Madras—hard, smooth, and 
polished. Within a few yards of the 
sea, the fortifications of fort George 
present an interesting appearance, 2nd 
at a distance, minarets and pagodas 
are seen mixed with trees and gar- 
dens. With all these external advan- 
tages it would be difficult to find a 
worse place for a capital than Madras, 
situated as it is on the margin of a 
coast where runs a rapid current, and 
against which a tremendous surf breaks 
even in the mildest weather. The site 
of Pondicherry is in every respect su- 
perior, and is placed in a rich and fer- 
tile country, besides having the great 
advantage of being to windward, ‘the 
loss of which was severely felt by the 
British settlers during the hard fought 
wars of the 18th century. Yet, how- 
ever inconvenient, the expense of re- 
moval at this late pericd precludes all 
idea of a change. 

Madras differs in appearance consi- 
derably from Calcutta, having no Eu- 
ropean town, except a few houses in 
the fort, the settlers residing entirely 
im their garden houses; repairing to 
the fort in the morning for the transac- 
tion of business, and returning in the 
afternoon. 

The garden houses about Madras 
are generally only of one story, but 
of a pleasing style of architecture, hav 
ing their porticoes and verandahs sup- 
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ported by chunamed pillars. The walls 
are of the same materials, either white 
or coloured, and the floors are covered 
with rattan mats. They are surround- 
ed by a field planted with trees and 
shrubs, which have changed the bar- 
ren sand of the plain into a rich scene 
of vegetation, but flowers and fruits 
are still raised with difficulty. During 
the hot winds, mats made of the roots 
of the cusa grass, which has a pleasant 
smell, are placed against the doors and 
windows, and are constantly watered 
—so that the air which blows through 
them, spreads an agreeable freshness 
and fragrance throughout the room. 
The moment however the cooling in- 
fluence of these mats is quitted, the 
sensation is like entering a furnace, 
although taking the average of the 
whole year, Madras experiences less 
extreme heat than Calcutta. In Ja- 
nuary the lowest is about 70°, and in 
July, the highest 91°. 

The society at Madras is more limit- 
ed than at Calcutta, but the style of 
living much the same, except that pro- 
visions of ail sorts are much less abun- 
dant, and greatly more expensive. 
During the cold season, there are 
monthly assemblies, with occasional 
balls all the year. 

The greatest lounge at this presi- 
dency is during visiting hours, from 
nine o’olock in the morning until 
eleven; during which interval, the 
young men go about from house to 
house, learn and retail the news, and 
offer their services to execute com- 
missions in the city, to which they 
must repair for purposes of business. 
When these functionaries are gone, a 
troop of idlers appears, and remain 
until tiffin, at two o’clock, when the 
real dinner is eaten. The party then 
separate, and many retire to rest or 
to read, until five o’clock; about which 
time the master of the family returns 
from the fort, when an excursion to 
the Mount Road, and dinner after- 
wards, finishes the day, unless pro- 
longed by a ball or supper party at 
night. 

The black town of Madras stands to 
the northward of the fort, from which 
it is separated by a spacious esplanade. 
{t was formerly surrounded by fortifi- 
cations, sufficient to resist the incur- 
sions of cavalry; but having long be- 
come unnecessary, are now much ne- 
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elected. In this town reside the native 
Armenian and Portuguese merchants, 
and also many Europeans unconnect- 
ed with government. Like other na- 
tive towns, it is irregular and con- 
fused, being a mixture of brick and 
bamboo houses, and makes a better 
appearance at a distance, than when 
closely inspected. In 1794, the total 
population of both towns was estimated 
at 300,000 persons, and the city cer- 
tainly has not since diminished in any 
respect. Ibid. 

Greenlanders.—The Greenlanders 
seem to belong to the Mongul race; 
their stature is small, and they seldom 
arrive at a greater age than fifty years; 
the women are nearly as tall and robust 
as the men, and join with them in all 
their labours and exercises. Their 
habitations are all situated near the 
coast, as the climate is there less se- 
vere, and it is more convenient for 
fishing, which is their principal occupa- 
tion; they are generally placed in the 
recesses of the rocks, and are support- 
ed by them; they are constructed of 
large masses of micaceous schistus, 
the crevices of which are filled with 
peat, and are lined with moss. Each 
hut is about fifteen feet square, and is 
occupied by about twenty individuals, 
who lie in it promiscuously. The aper- 
tures for the purpose of admitting light 
are closed with the intestines of the 
seal instead of glass; and the entrance 
into the huts is a long and narrow pas- 
sage which just admits a man to creep 
in. They are heated and lighted by a 
lamp, which is suspended in the middle 
of the chamber, and over this they 
cook the flesh of the seal, which in the 
winter is their principal food. The 
houses are almost totally without any 
description of furniture, and are filthy 
to adegree which can scarcely be con- 
ceived; all access of fresh air is cargess 
fully excluded, and the heat and 32™* 
is absolutely insupportableg <{<Sipe"to 
those who have been 2% to them 
from infancy. Txe2rff{{y domestic ani- 
mals are 4s33) wdich serve as beasts of 
burde», gad are employed by them in 
place of horses. 

“S\e sea-coast is almost covered with 
rocks and shoals, and is without any 
appearance of vegetation; the part 
which is not composed of rock being 
either bog or marsh. The rocks are, 
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however, covered with very beautiful 
lichens and mosses of the most brilliant 
colours; and the cascades which fall 
from the glaciers between the rocks, 
occasionally form very grand scenes. 
Annals of Philosophy. 
Analysis of Rice.—The object of the 
author in this analysis was chiefly to 
ascertain in what respect rice differs 
from the other cerealea; and especially 
to know whether it contains any sac- 
charine matter proper for the formation 
of alcohol. A quantity of rice was 
pounded and macerated during some 
time in water; a transparent mucilagi- 
nous liquor was formed, without taste, 
that was neither acid nor alkaline, and 
was not precipitated by acetate of lead; 
by evaporation an extract was formed 
that in every respect resembled gum 
arabic. By treating this extract with 
nitric acid, a strong acid liquor was 
formed, from which water separated 
the phosphate of lime. This solution 
also contains a quantity of starch; and 
the author found that it was by means 
of the starch that the phosphate of lime 
was dissolved in theinfusion. He also 
found in the same manner that animal 
jelly rendered a portion of phosphate 
of lime soluble. The author then ex- 
amined the farina of rice, with a view 
to discover the quantity of animalized 
matter which was united to it, by distil- 
ling it and ascertaining the amount of 
ammonia disengaged; this was found 
to be very inconsiderable; he after- 
wards made an experiment for the pur- 
pose of determining at what degree of 
heat the starch begins to dissolve in wa- 
ter, which, by means of the test of io- 
dine, he determined to be 144.5°. (F.) 
The conclusions which M. Vauque- 
lin deduces from his experiments are, 
that rice is a grain essentially amylace- 
ous, which contains scarcely percepti- 
ble traces of gluten and of phosphate of 
lime. In this respect it differs from the 
other cerealea that serve for the nour- 
ishment of men and animals, which 
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from which we must conclude that al- 
cohol may be formed by something else 
besides sugar, unless we suppose that 
the sugar is so enveloped in the other 
ingredients that it escapes the ordinary 
means of detection. Ibid. 

Improvement in the purification of 
Coal-Gas.—It is sufliciently known, 
that the production of carburetted hy- 
drogen obtained from coal, and its fit- 
ness for the purpose of illumination, 
varies much according to the circum- 
stances under which the gas is obtain- 
ed, and the means employed for puri- 
fying it. To deprive coal-gas of that 
portion of sulphuretted hydrogen with 
which it is always more or less con- 
taminated, it has hitherto been made 
to act on quicklime, either in a dry 
state, or combined with water in par- 
ticular vessels, so constructed as te 
bring a large surface of the lime into 
contact with the gas. This method 
must naturally be very imperfect, on 
account of the fecble action of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen upon lime. In proof 
of this statement, the gas supplied to 
this metropolis, need only be examined 
in the following manner: Collect a four 
ounce phial full of the gas, in a wash- 
hand bason, or other vessel full of wa- 
ter, in the usual manner, and then 
plunge into it aslip of paper moistened 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, or 
super-acetate of lead. The paper will 
instantly acquire a brown colour. 

A new method of getting rid of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas has been 
lately resorted to with success; and the 
facility, cheapness, and expedition, 
with which this process may be em- 
ployed in the large way, give reason 
to believe that it will be highly benefi- 
cial to the manufacturer of coal- -gas 
in general. The process consists in 
passing crude coal-gas, as it is disen- 
gaged from coal, through a heated iron 
cylinder, or other vessel, contsining 
fragments of metallic iron (the waste 
clippings of tinned iron will do very 
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comes decomposed by the metallic 
iron, and the gas is obtained in a pure 
state. This iron, if in astate of a metal, 
acquires by this process a crystalline 


PS an ardent spirit, called arrack, is pre- 
pared from it. But potatoes also afford a 
spirituous liquor, although they, in like 
manner, contain no saccharine matter: 
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structure, and affords abundance of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen by the affusien of 
diluted sulphuric or muriatic acid, a 
proof that it is converted into a sulphu- 
ret;—a quantity of sulphuric and sul- 
phureous acid is likewise collected at 
the extremity of the vessel. The gas 
thus treated, affords no disagreeable 
odour during combustion, and its puri- 
ty is attested by its not aeting upon the 
solutions of lead, silver, or any of the 
white metals. Edin. Mag. 
Utility of Insects.—From the second 
Volume of Kirby’s Entomology. 

The grand service which Insects 
render mankind, is in the removal by 
consumption of corrupt vegetable and 
animal substances, which, without their 
aid, would infect the atmosphere with 
disease and pestilence. They are also 
eminently useful in devouring other 
insects, which would otherwise multi- 
ply beyond endurance; and supplying 
food to birds and fish, which in turn 
constitute the food of man. It may be 
generally stated, that almost all the 
filth on the earth is cleared away (we 
allow for the action of rain and the 
elements) by inconceivable hosts of 
insects, of which some devour it, and 
others deposit their eggs, from which 
the larvz soon co-operate with tenfold 
voracity. 

Thus every particle of dung, at least 
of the most offensive kinds, speedily 
swarms with inhabitants, which con- 
sume all the liquid and noisome parti- 
cles, leaving nothing but the undigest- 
ed remains, that soon dry and are scat- 
tered by the winds, while the grass up- 
on which it rested, no longer smother- 
ed by an impenetrable mass, springs 
up with increased vigour. 

The Coleoptera and Diptera are the 
principal agents in this scavengership. 
The dead carcasses of animals, with all 
their fatal miasmata, are taken off by 
similar natural means. As soon as life 
is departed, ; 

First come the Histers, and pierce 
the skin. Next follow the Flesh-flies, 
some, that no time may be lost (as Mus- 
ca Carnaria, Xc.) depositing upon it 
their young, already hatched; others 
(M. Cesar, &c.) covering it with mil- 
lions of eggs, whence, ina day or two, 
proceed immumerable devourers. An 
idea of the despatch made by these 
Gourmands, may be gained by a com- 
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bined consideration of their numbers, 
voracity, and rapid development. One 
female of M. Cornaria will give birth 
to 20,000 young; and the larve of many 
flesh-flies, as Redi ascertained, will, in 
twenty-four hours, devour so much 
food, and grow so quickly, as to increase 
their weight 200 fold!! In five days af- 
ter being hatched, they arrive at their 
full growth and size. ----Thus we see 
there was some ground for Linne’s as- 
sertion under M. Vomitaria, that three 
of these flies will devour a dead horse 
as quickly as would a lion. 

Another class bury small animals, 
such as mice, for the purpose of depo- 
siting their eggs with a supply of food. 
Putrescent vegetable substances va- 
nish before the efforts of other insects, 
and their everlasting destruction of 
each other keeps the world free from 
superabundant multiplication. In the 
latter service, the earwig, spider, and 
dragon-fly, are marked consumers. 

The important part which insects 
take in the fructification of plants is 
too well known to require being en- 
larged upon. As food for man, as me- 
dicine, as dyes,—in the production of 
wax, resin, silk, honey, &c. &c. their 
utility, though it furnishes many sin- 
gular facts and illustrations to the au- 
thors, whose tract we are following, 
would demand a longer exposition than 
we can now allot to the subject. 


English Opera House.—This is the 
age of contradictions:—at the English 
Opera House there is a ballet of Ame- 
rican savages,—real Split-log, Walk- 
the-Water, Elk, Big eye, or Buffalo 
gentlemen in their own country, and 
who, having taken up the trade of ac- 
tors in this, perform with the most na- 
tural ferocity. These men are really 
very curious to behold. Their actions 
resemble those of the tiger, and there 
is not a motion but displays the habitu- 
al cunning and barbarity of their habits. 
They go through most of the evoln- 
tions familiar to their state of society, 
in war, peace-making, dancing, &c. Xe. 
and afford a perfect idea of the man- 
ners and customs of wild Indians.— 
Their names are, Senung-gis, the Chief 
(Long Horns;) Ne-gui-e-et-twassaue 
( Little Bear;) Uc-tau- ‘goh (Bla: ke Squir- 
rel;) Se-guos-ken-ace (I ‘tke her;) Sta- 
eute (Sleep Rock;) Ne-gun-ne-au-goh 


(Beaver;) Te-ki-eui-doga (Two Guns.) 
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After the ballet these performers dis- 
port themselves in the saloon up stairs 
for an hour; and if any notion was en- 
tertained that they were only theatri- 
cal Savages, it must be instantly dis- 
pelled by seeing them in this situation. 
We were hardly ever so much amused 
with any, representation as this emi- 
nently striking and curious scene. The 
shrubbery aad these wild and warlike 
men; the mixture of European beauty, 
though unfortunately of a degraded 
class; and the contrast to which they 
gave rise, were worthy of a more phi- 
losophical contemplation than any mere 
dramatic exhibition; and we confess to 
have been highly gratified with the no- 
velty. Human nature is always an ob- 
ject of interest, and when its extremes 
of barbarism and of the licentiousness 
of civilization are brought into one 
point of view, the study is neither com- 
mon nor incurious. We shall next 
week renew our observations on these 
persons, and in the interim recommend 
them as offering great attractions for 
a visit to the Lyceum. Lit. Gaz. 
Extraordinary circumstance.—In a 
German Journal, called the Miscella- 
nies from the newest Productions o 
Foreign Literature, we find the follow- 
ing remarkable, but not improbable ac- 
count:—A merchant not only heard the 
name of Buonaparte in the deserts of 
‘Tartary, but also saw a biography of 
him in the Arabic tongue, which con- 
tained a great many falsehoods and ex- 
aggerations, and ended with his imar- 
riage inthe year 1810. This biogra- 
phy was printed in Paris, and thence it 
was sent to Aleppo, to be circulated in 
the East. It may be presumed, that 
this was not done merely to spread the 
glory of the hero, but most probably 
to prepare the way for some great un- 
dertaking. Europ. Mag. 
English Electioneering.—The late 
John Eis, Msq. who was termed ‘a 
violent parity man,’ was employed as 
agent in an clection, which was not on- 
ly strongly contested on the spot, but 
ihe proceedings were, on the ground of 
some irregularity, brought by petition 
before the House of Commons. ‘To 
the bar of the House Mr. Ellis was 
brought, on the part of the petitioning 
candidate, when he underwent a cross 
examination, of which the following is 
the substance:-—‘ We understand, Mr. 


Ellis, that a very considerable sum was 
expended in this election, and that great 
part of it was directed to the purpose of 
corrupting the voters. Do you know 
of any such application of money, or of 
any bribes being actually accepted on 
the part of the electors?’—‘ Indeed, 
sir, I do: as agent, I know that our par- 
ty bribed all that we could get to ac~- 
cept our money.’—At this acknow- 
ledgmenta pause of astonishment seem- 
ed to pervade the House; a murmur 
succeeded, which only subsided on a 
member’s saying to the witness, ‘Your 
party did not carry the election!’— 
‘No,’ returned Ellis, with great com- 
posure, ‘we did not.’—‘ Well, but 
Mr. Ellis,’ said the first querist, < is it 
not extraordinary, as you say you brib- 
ed all that would take your money, that 
you did not return your member!’— 
‘Not in the least,’ said Ellis.—* No! 
—why how do you account for it??— 
‘Easily—the opposite party outlbribed 
us.’—At this there was an universal 
burst of laughter.—‘ I shall not ask 
you any more questions, Mr. Ellis,’ 
said the interrogator, with great indig- 
nation. Ihid. 

Amusing perplexities.—The French 
translator of Franklin’s Correspon- 
dence, has made a true French blun- 
der. Franklin somewhere says, ‘ Peo- 
ple imagined that an American was a 
kind of Yahoo.’ Upen this the trans- 
lator makes the following nute: ‘ Ya- 
hoo. It must be an animal. It is affirm- 
ed that it is the Opossum: but I have 
not been able to find the word Yahoo 
inany dictionary of Natural Histo- 
ry.’!!!—This reminds us of an anec- 
dote also founded on one of Swift’s ad- 
mirable works. A gentleman saw a 
person poring over an Atlas, and seem- 
ingly disconcerted by some want of 
success. ‘Can’t you find what you 
want,’ said he, ‘or can I assist you?’ 
‘I don’t know (was the reply) for I 
have been looking two hours through 
all Jatitudes and longitudes, and can- 
not discover this cursed Lilliput any 
where’ !! Lit. Pan. 

Education.—Dr UHamel, Russian 
Court Counsellor, who travelled seve- 
ral years in England, in order to make 
inquiries respecting the sciences and 
useful arts, has published at Paris the 
most detailed work which has yet ap- 
peared on the art of mutual instruction. 
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This work, which has been printed in 
German, by order of the emperor of 
Russia, is accompanied by twelve 
plates, and portraits of Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Lancaster. A French translation 
is printing at Paris, and Russian one at 
Petersburg. Lancasterian schools are 
established in the Russian cantonments 
in France, and thesoldiers are instruct- 
ed with the greatest care. There are 
examples of soldiers learning to read 
and write very well in the course of 
three months. Ibid. 
RUSSIA. 

Bible Society.—Of the efficacy of the 
Russian Bible Society, in the prosecu- 
tion of its object, the preparation and 
distribution of ~the Holy Scriptures, 
some judgment may be formed by the 
interesting facts, that within four years 
after its establishment, the society had 
either published or was engaged in 
publishing, not fewer than forty-three 
editions of the sacred Scriptures in 
seventeen different languages; forming 
a grand total of 196,000 copies; that 
the issue of Bibles and Testaments in 
the fourth year, fell little short of what 
had taken place in the three preceding 
years, while the increase of the funds 
had been in nearly an equal proportion; 
and moreover, that preparations were 
making, at the close of that year, for 
stereotyping the Scriptures in five dif- 
ferent languages; versions were going 
forward in the common Russian, 'Tar- 
iar, and Carelian languages, and mea- 
sures were adopting for procuring 
translations into the Turkish, Armeni- 
an, and Buriat mongolian. When to 
these particulars, it is added, that with; 
in a month after the Anniversary, at 
which they were reported, sixteen 
wagon loads of Bibles’ and Testaments 
were despatched from the capital for 
different parts of the empire, nothing 
further need be said, to demonstrate 
the effective exertions of this zealous 
and enterprising institution. -Lbid. 


New Products from Coal.—It is said 
that Dr. Jassmeyer, Professor of Che- 
mistry in Vienna, has made the dis- 
covery of a means to extractfrom coals 
two hitherto unknown acids, a resin, a 
resinous gum, and other products, 
which he has employed with success in 
the dying of wool, silk, hair, and linen; 
and that he has produced from them 
red, black, yellow, and various shades 


of brown and gray. The president of 
the Aulic Chamber, and other enlight- 
ened judges of these matters, have giy- 
en their approbation to the discovery. 
Journal of Science and the Arts. 


Medical Properties of Salt.—The 
importance and value of salt as an in- 
troduction unto food, becomes continu- 
ally more evident, as its medicinal pro- 
perties are rendered more distinct and 
fully known. Among other salubrious 
virtues, may be mentioned its anthel- 
mintick properties, which have been 
rendered very evident by the publica- 
tion of some late cases. It appears 
that whenever salt is denied to the hu- 
man being, diseases of the stomach are 
general, and that worms are engender- 
ed in the body; and in one instance, 
where a person, from aversion to that 
substance, had refused it either in food, 
or in any other form, they appear tohave 
been the consequence, and remained 
for many years. 

In Ireland, salt is a well known com- 
mon remedy for bots in the horse; and 
among the poor people, a dose of com- 
mon salt js esteemed a cure for the 
worms. Ibid. 

Academy of Sciences.—Prize pro- 
posed—To determine the chemical 
changes which fruits undergo during 
maturation and afterwards. 

For the solution of this question it 
will be necessary to examine with care 
the influence of the atmosphere which 
surrounds the fruits, and the alterations 
which they receive from it. 

The essayist may confine his obser- 
vations to fruits of different species, 
provided consequences general enough 
can be drawn from them. 

The prize will be a gold medal of the 
value of three thousand francs. The 
term of competition is limited to the Ist 
January, 1819. Phil. Mag. 

The University of Upsal in Sweden, 
contains at present 1267 students, fifty 
of whom are from 30 to 35 years of 
age. The majority of the professors 
are paid in corn. 

The French are varying the Kalei- 
doscope in every possible mode. One 
artist announces the addition of senti- 
ment to this joujou, which he names a 
Po/iconoscope, aad fills with shade por- 
traits of dear beings: another calls his 
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the Transfigurateur, and furnishes bou- 
quets, flower baskets, fruits, &c. 


- Lithography.—Aloys Senefelder, 
who, which is seldom the case, may be 
called both the inventor ‘and perfecter 
of the new art, desires now to have it 
called by the name of Chemical Print- 
ing, instead of Lithography, or stone- 
printing, which is not adapted to it; be- 
cause other materials, such as brass, 
copper, tinfoil, prepared paper, &c. are 
used in it in many cases instead of 
stone. He is on the point of publishing 
a work called ‘The Art of Lithogra- 
phy,’ the history of this art which has 
spread from Munich over all Europe. 


The Human Eye possesses, it is now 
stated on the authority of Dr. Jacob of 
Dublin, a membrane which has hitherto 
escaped anatomical research. This 
membrane was discovered by a new 
method of examining the exquisitely 
fine parts of this organ. It covers the 
external surface of the retina, and pre- 
vents contact between it and the cho- 
roid coat. Animals also have this mem- 
brane, fora detailed account of which 
we look with some impatience. 


Books recently published in England. 


Florence Macarty; an Irish Tale. 
By Lady Morgan. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. 
By Sir T. C. Morgan, M. D. 

Outlines of Philosophical Education, 
illustrated by the Method of teaching 
the Logic or first class of Philosophy, 
in the University of Glasgow. By 
George Jardine, F.R.S. Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in that University. 


Memoirs of Count Las Casas, the 
companion of Napoleon, communica- 


ted by himself, comprising a narrative — 


of the residence at St. Helena. 

A Journal of Travels in the United 
States of North America, and in Lower 
Canada. Performed in the year 1817, 
by John Palmer. 

The first number of a Quarterly Mu- 
sical Magazine and Review. 

An Essay un the Disorders of Old 
Age, and on the means for prolonging 
Life. By Anthony Carlisle, F.R.S. 
&c. Surgeon Extraordinary to his Roy- 
al Highness the Prince Regent, Pro- 
fessor of Surgery and Anatomy in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

Memoir on the present state of Sci- 
ence and Scientific Institutions in 
France; interspersed with Anecdotes, 
&c. By Dr. A. B. Granville. 

The Life, Writings, and Character 
of the late Dr. Alexander Monro. By 
Dr. Andrew Duncan, of Edinburg. 

An Historical Account of Discove- 
ries and Travels in Africa. By Hugh 
Murray, F.R S. author of an Histori- 
cal Account of Discoveries in Africa. 

An Additional Volume to complete 
the System of Political Economy of 
Adam Smith. By William Russel, 
Esq. Advocate, Edinburgh. 

An Additional Volume to Dalzel’s 
Collectanea Majora. By Professor 
Dunbar, of Edinburgh. 

Philosophy of Arithmetic, exhibiting 
a Progressive View of the Theory and 
Practice of Calculation. By John 
Leslie, F.R.S.E. Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh. 

A new Periodical work, entitled, 
The Quarterly Journal of Foreign 
Medicine and Surgery, and of the Sci- 
ences connected with them. 
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FOR THE ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 
THE DINNER OF LAW. 


Instead of your frolics of ven’son and bowl, 
Your dinners of reason and flow of the soul; 
Vil give you a banquet, which none can refuse, 
Composed not of roastings, or boilings, or stews; 


But a dinner:—once at it, 


ow’ll never withdraw:— 


Though no dinner of puddings—a dinner of Law! 
Prepar’d by a Cook, who though no masticator, 
Is a mighty reporter, and deep commentator. 
The water he uses to cleanse all his dishes, 
Abounds not with grasses nor nourishes fishes; 


(1) Coke, Sir Edward. 
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But lies, as his black-letter, long pages tell, 

Bright and clear as a diamond, deep down in a well. 
Where, to draw it, instead of a windlass and bucket, 
Your capacity only he gives you to suck it. 

No trouble does he take to garnish a dish, 

For he’ll broil an et cw@ira® instead of a fish. , 
Though bad for the body, ’tis best for the soul, 

To be sparing of meats, and refuse the bright bow]; 
Since this Cook wisely tells us, that feeders will find, 
Good eating unfriendly to mem’ry and mind.* 
Charley’s bills too, he’d make quite a different thing, 
And with forty good shillings behabit a king.° 

The wine that he places our table upon, 

Is drawn in small streams, from an old Little-ton:® 
Though if any prefer, it is scarcely less nice, 

From a Tall-jut7? and somewhat diminish’d in price. 
None deny that our Viner’s* exceeding profuse, 

And keeps a large store of his nectarine juice. 
Though of late a retailer, has set up a shop, 

Mr. Sell-wine® to furnish the bar with a drop. 

Now the liquors are ready, let’s garnish the table, ° 
With something substantial as well as we’re able. 
The Butler’s*® attention we now shall require, 
Spread your cloth, that was ne’er in the hands of the Dyer.'* 
An abridgment of Bacon,’* now place at this end; 

It was cured by one Gwillim, or Wilson, our friend. 


(2) Co. Litt. 71. a. ‘The knowledge 
ef the law is like a deep well, out of 
which each man draweth according to 
the strength of his understanding.’ 
‘ And as the bucket in the depth is ea- 
sily drawne to the uppermost part of the 
water (for nudlum elementum in suo pro- 
prio loco est grave,) but take it from the 
water it cannot be drawne up but with 
a great difficultie, &c.’ 

(3) Co. Litt. 17. b. ‘There is no et 
ecetra in all the three books; (there be- 
ing as you shall perceive very many) 
but it is for two purposes. First it doth 
imply some other necessary matter: Se- 
condly that the student may together 
with that which our author hath said, 
inquire what authorities there be in law 
that freat of that matter, which will 
worke three noiable effects: first, it 
will make him understand our author 
the better. Secondly, it will exceed- 
ingly adde to the readers invention; and 
lastly, it will fasten the matter more 
surely in his memory.’ 

(4) Institutes, 3d part. 200. ‘ There is 
no act of parliament against excesse of 
diet, for it is known to be so hurtful for 
man’s body, and so obscureth the facul- 
ties of the mind, as the understaading, 
memory, &c.” 


(5) Institutes, 3d part. 199. ‘ The best 
mean to represse costly apparel and the - 
excesse thereof is by example.’ ‘It 
would best cure this vain and consum- 
ing ill which is a branch of prodigality, 
and herewith few wise men are taken. 
If you will look into the parliament roll 
of 2 H. 6. you shall see what plain and 
frugal apparel that renowned king H. 
5. after he was king did wear, his gown 
of less yalue than 40 shiilings.’ 

(6) Thomas Littleton, alias Westcote, 
whom Camden calls ‘ the famous En- 
glish lawyer, to whose treatise of Ten- 
ures, the students of the Common Law 
are no less beholden, than the civilians 
to Justinian’s Institutes.’ 

(7) Reports. temp. Lord Talbot. 

(8) Charles Viner, Esquire, author of 
an Abridgment of Law and Equity, 
founder of the Vinerian lecture at Ox- 
ford. His Abridgment consists of 24 
volumes folio, and a copious supple- 
ment. } 

(9) William Selwyn, Jun. Esq. Law 
of Nisi Prius. 

(10) Charles Butler, Esq. 

(11) Sir James Dyer. Reports, &c. 

(12) Bacon’s Abridgment of the 
Law. Henry Gwillim, Esq. isthe author 
of an appendix, and an edition has been 
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A slice or two shaved from the hock or hic side, 

Would serve as a feast for the daintiest bride. 

Completely ’tis dress’d as you see a la Dobe, 

With all the good things of this side of the globe. 

Stuff’t full, you’ll confess, of all sorts of forced meat, 
From the richest calves’ head, to the humblest pigs’ feet. 
Then a hare, that has burrow’d*® in many a Park;** 
With his ears all so long, and his flesh all so dark, 

May be used as a side dish, without seeming Strange, 
Should our neighbour Come-in,*® he’ll not ask for a change. 
Of the makers of contracts, this neighbour’s the best, 
And black or white meat, none can better digest. 

Here’s another so Hale*? though with crimes overflowing, 
Who for king, or for Cromwell was equally knowing; 
Not a dish at a feast, does he ever refuse, 

Though you banish the castors, and keep not a Cruise. 
A suitable place to the Kid’? now award, 

Tis seldom you witness goats’ flesh so prepar’d. 
Though we’ve Bacon already, for every one’s palate, 
Pop-ham*® in the middle: ’twill do with the sallet. 

Our Pork, though no yearling, is yet very good; 

The Poctor* himself, wont complain of such food. 

To known viands _ should we our tastes always trammel? 


Here’s an Arabic dis 


, the lean haunch of a Camel.22 


Tis just from the Kitchen if you’re in such a hurry, 

Tis done in a trice, you may dress it with Curry « 

A goblet now bring, from the Brook that’s just taken: 

Our guests other liquids perhaps have forsaken. 

And for tastes that can relish plain dishes and fruit, 

From the Heath?* bring some peaches and plenty of Root.*7 
With all sorts of good food, we our board have supplied, 

And giv’n our grave guests, a kind welcome beside. 

Let them swallow their fill, then for grace they may call 

On the Paimer** who sits at the end of the hall. 

And should he implore such a banquet again, 

The Clark?9 shall with rapture respond an aMEn. 


published by judge Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania, with valuable improvements. 

(13) SirJames Burrows’ reports K. B. 

(14) Author of the S, stem of Insu- 
rance Law. 

(15) Sir J Strange, reporter, &c. 

(16) Lord Ch. baron Comyn publish- 
ed a Digest of the Lawsof England. Sa- 
muel Coimyns, esquire, isthe author of a 
Treatise on Contracts, not under Seal. 

(17) Sir Matthew Hale. Lord Ch. 
Justice of K. B. author of the History 
of the Pleas of the Crown. He kept 
his seat during the usurpation of Crom- 
well. 

(18) Author of a Digest, respecting 
Real Property, &c. &c. 

(19) Stewart Kyd, Esq. on the Law 
of Awards, &c. 

(20) Sir J. Popham’s reports in the 


reign of Q. Elizabeth. 


(21)* Doctor and Student.’ Dialogues 
on the Law of England. 

(22) John Campbeil’s Nisi Prius re- 
ports. K. B. and C. P. 

(23) John Kitchen, Esquire’s Juris- 


dictions; or the lawful authority of 
Courts leet, Courts Baron, Courts of 


Marshalsea, Court of Piepoudre and 
ancient Demesne. 

(24) Curry’s Abridgment of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. 

(25) Sir Robert Brooke’s Abridg- 
ment of the Law. 

(26) Sir Robert Heath’s Maxims and 
Rules of Pleading, &c. 

(27) Root’s Connecticut Reports. 

(28) Sir Geoftry Palmer’s Reports in 
K. B. in the reign of James I. and 
Charles [. 

(29) Clarke’s Prazis Curie Admi- 
ralitatis. 
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cultural employments, under tiie direcuon os |: ax ot 
amid the obscurity of these humble labours, proofs of his peculiar 
genius were not wanting. His younger brother, Benjamin, has rey 
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